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Editorial Comment 


THIs ISSUE of our magazine includes agenda for 
the Nineteenth Biennial Council meeting sched- 

uled for December at Chicago. 
ANOTHER _ These agenda are compiled from 
MILESTONE proposals received in our Na- 

tional office from the District 
Conferences of 1940, certain chapters, and indi- 
vidual members of the fraternity. Our magazine 
provides the most practical vehicle to carry these 
proposals to individual members of the fraternity. 

No member, regardless of the degree of pride 
he has in membership or the contributions he has 
made, would claim that Phi Delta Kappa has ever 
fully met its greatest potentiality as an influence in 
education. The more fully that individual mem- 
bers analyze the achievements, visualize the op- 
portunities, and share in the fulfillment of its pur- 
poses, the more effective will be the fraternity’s 
share in the promotion of a program of education 
in the varied fields and on the different levels 
adapted to the needs of a democracy. 

Members should scrutinize the problems set 
forth in the agenda and feel under obligation to 
communicate to their chapters their feelings on 
these problems. The individual chapter then be- 
comes the local clearinghouse of ideas of its mem- 
bers on the functions and achievements of their 
fraternity. These ideas and resulting proposals en- 
able each delegate to assume his responsibility in 
the council in the light of the sentiment of the 
members of his chapter. An instructed delegate, 
however, is forced to vote in conformity with such 
instructions while in the light of council discus- 
sions he may not be voting to the best interests of 
the fraternity. 

It is well in the light of these suggestions to re- 
state at this point the nature and purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional education 
fraternity. In its nature it shall present three aspects: 
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namely, the professional, the fraternal, and the honor- 
ary. The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
to promote free public education as an essential to the 
development and maintenance of a democracy, through 
the continuing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership. It shall be the purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into a program 
of action appropriate to the needs of public education. 
—CONSTITUTION, 1938. 

The above quotation introduced the leading edi- 
torial in the September, 1939, issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KapPAN. That editorial was prepared by 
the writer and might with slight modification be 
repeated on this occasion. If you have retained 
your copy, you might like to read it again. For 
the benefit of those not having access to the Sep- 
tember, 1939, issue the following is quoted: 

“Certain countries of the world are now en- 
gaged in deadly conflict. From the declarations of 
leaders we are to understand that conflicting ideol- 
ogies are the basic cause of these conflicts. General 
Sherman defined war in terms all can understand. 
Civilized people abhor war. It is the intention of 
the countries of the western hemisphere generally 
to remain neutral in the present conflict. Neutral- 
ity becomes increasingly difficult as world contacts 
become more immediate. Modern devices like the 
radio, improvements in transportation and com- 
munication, and clever propaganda by belligerents 
play upon the emotions of neutrals. The citizens 
of the United States have not forgotten the sacri- 
fices that were made in 1917-1918, yet the chari- 
table, benevolent, philanthropic character of our 
people makes them responsive to injustices which 
are suffered by other people. Our response to con- 
ditions which impose hardship and suffering upon 
people everywhere is immediate and substantial. 
These things make it more difficult for us to main- 
tain neutrality. 

“Education is largely responsible for the con- 
tinuation of this humane characteristic of its citi- 
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zens. This sensitiveness to the misfortune of others 
must be in the hearts of our people. It must be in- 
stilled in the childhood of our country so com- 
pletely that later exposure to the harsher aspects 
of life in a competitive civilization shall not de- 
stroy it. 

“Phi Delta Kappa must be mindful of this as- 
pect of education. We cannot forecast the national 
and international picture which will exist in De- 
cember, yet we must anticipate conditions in edu- 
cation during the next biennium. We must plan 
our program for that period to provide for adapta- 
tion to changes in our status that might affect our 
fraternity adversely. Education is facing difficult 
problems in the years ahead even though we are 
able to maintain neutrality. Should we become in- 
volved, the sacrifices we would be called upon to 
make would be tremendous and education would 
be on trial.” 

More than two years have elapsed in the mean- 
time. We have moved much nearer to actual par- 
ticipation in a “shooting” war. We have intensi- 
fied our economic warfare upon those countries 
whose concept of government is totalitarian. We 
have provided huge appropriations for all types 
of modern armament. We have inducted into our 
armed forces large numbers of our most vigorous 
young men. In every city down to the smallest 
hamlet men, women, and even children are being 
made aware of and trained for a somewhat dif- 
ferent and unusual function in a democracy: de- 
fense. 

These changing emphases in life in a democracy 
provide new tests of the educational aims, meth- 
ods, and outcomes of the past. They will certainly 
force a revision of our aims, methods, and pro- 
cedures to meet these new demands upon our prop- 
erty and intelligence. A new type of educational 
objective is indicated in the American Education 
Week program for November 9-15, 1941. 

It is fair to point out these matters in connection 
with our forthcoming legislative assembly. Our 
members will be called upon to function in di- 
verse capacities in the days ahead. Any improve- 
ment in their efficiency as Phi Delta Kappans will 
most certainly not reduce their effectiveness in the 
services they are called upon to render in other 
and more varied capacities. An active Phi Delta 
Kappan should be an intelligent, energetic, re- 
sourceful worker in any emergency situation. 
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Examine the roster of any male group engaged 
in any activity remotely related to education and 
you are sure to find a liberal sprinkling of mem- 
bers of our fraternity. These men consider it an 
honor to wear the ensignia of the fraternity and 
to be identified with it. If people are the govern- 
ment under a democracy, then members are the 
fraternity in our organization and should feel an 
obligation to share in the formulation of its pro- 
gram. Will you not, then, as individuals, through 
the avenues suggested, make proposals for consid- 
eration at the nineteenth council? 

Failure of the eighteenth and previous councils 
to revise or modify the philosophy of the fraternity 
and its procedures to conform to the views of a 
considerable number of our influential members 
has resulted in action by one of the most active 
chapters to assume powers and authority not pro- 
vided for in the fundamental law of the fraternity 
or by legislation in council. Members have been 
fully informed of the action of the National Exec- 
utive Committee in suspending Sigma Campus 
Chapter. The nineteenth council will be called 
upon to take final action in regard to its suspension. 
This action is provided for specifically in the exist- 
ing Constitution (Article VIII, Section 3) and 
By-Laws (Article I) of the fraternity. 

Another campus chapter, Upsilon, has for sim- 
ilar reasons assumed a temporary nominal status 
of inactivity in that it will not initiate new mem- 
bers. 

Beta Campus Chapter has quite recently can- 
vassed its membership to ascertain sentiment to- 
ward certain changes in the fundamental philos- 
ophy and practices of the fraternity. 

The action of these chapters need not necessarily 
be viewed with alarm. It may, indeed, be con- 
sidered a symptom of growth. Those who have 
instigated these movements may, in fact, have 
uppermost in their thoughts the desire to vitalize 
the fraternity program and service. We ascribe to 
them these motives. 

There probably never was a time in the long 
and successful history of our fraternity when 
forthright action was so imperative. At a time 
when our country is facing a crisis, organizations 
of this type cannot afford to be divided. We can 
meet the crisis within our fraternity, but to do so 
requires tolerance and patience. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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“Hold That Line” 


By E. S. EVENDEN 


HE TITLE of this paper at this season of the 
Sad in the United States is almost certain to 
suggest to most readers a concerted cry from the 
bleachers—part command, more largely entreaty 
—part hope, more largely fear. A goal line is in 
danger of being crossed and the “‘line of defense” 
seems for the moment inadequate. Frenzied as 
some of the loyal supporters are in their desire to 
protect the athletic prestige of their Alma Mater, 
the results of the crumbling of that line of defense 
are at most temporary in nature and of relatively 
little consequence. The breaks of the game in the 
next few minutes may change the whole situation 
and a defeat on one Saturday may be more than 
offset by a victory on the next. 

Today, because of the unfortunate condition of 
the world, there are many references in our papers, 
over the air, and in our conversations to other lines 
of defense that are being held or that are being 
broken. These lines—Maginot, Siegfried, Stalin, 
the English Channel, the Mediterranean, and 
“lines” in front of this or that war objective—are 
far from matters of entertainment with transient 
and insignificant results. The holding of these 
lines or the failure to hold them has meant the 
safety or subjugation of nations and the continua- 
tion or virtual destruction of their governments, 
modes of living, and national cultures. In the 
defense of such lines the ideals, courage, and ef- 
ficiency of the defenders become of vital import- 
ance to all who live behind those lines. 

Nations at war and nations under the threat of 
war become very conscious of their various lines 
of defense. Only as they have faith in those 
lines and in the defenders of them can they enjoy 
any security—an enjoyment that is short-lived and 
tragic if the faith has been placed in lines that do 
not hold when subjected to attack. 

The United States is now engaged in an “all- 
out” program of strengthening its lines of national 
defense—a program to provide an impregnable de- 
fense against forces and nations seeking to destroy 
our American ideals and our way of life. We are 
thus suddenly very conscious of such “lines” as: 
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* E. S. Evenden is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ana 
a faculty sponsor for Beta chapter, at whose 
meeting this paper was read on October 9, 
1941, 


aid to Britain and now to Russia; a two-ocean 
navy; an unmatched air force; a large army; more 
rapidly built ships; greatly increased rates of man- 
ufacturing munitions and other war necessities; 
larger crops; and national and hemispheric unity. 
These and others are so often referred to as our 
“first lines of defense” that no one questions their 
status. 

One of our defense lines, while recognized by 
many as such, is much less frequently mentioned 
as a first line of defense and that is our American 
school system. Its work is not so spectacular as 
some of the other defense activities; its results are 
not so evident nor so immediate; it lacks the at- 
tention-getting elements of uniforms, mass at- 
tacks, and martial music, but to any loyal, intelli- 
gent American citizen it should be a belaboring of 
the obvious to argue that a democratic form of gov- 
ernment depends upon the enlightenment of its 
citizens and that that enlightenment in turn de- 
pends upon the effectiveness of the schools. 

World events, particularly since the world was 
made “safe for democracy,” have shown us all too 
clearly the illusory nature of that safety. Democ- 
racy as an ideal and as a form of government has 
been under steady attack from within and without 
since the Treaty of Versailles. It has been tfe- 
peatedly challenged to demonstrate the feasibility 
and superiority of democratic methods. Gains have 
been made, lines have been held, and in some areas 
advanced, but the tragic condition of many of the 
world’s democracies today is evidence that many 
of their “lines” of defense were not held. Some of 
those lines were broken by new methods of attack 
but many because they were not clearly recognized 
as lines of defense and the responsibility for hold- 
ing them had not been clearly recognized and dele- 
gated to worthy defenders. 
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In the United States we have not as yet been 
subjected to the direct attack of an outside con- 
queror, but our cherished traditions and institu- 
tions have been under varied and almost constant 
attack since the close of the first World War. That 
our “lines” have been held as successfully as they 
have is, in all probability, due in no small measure 
to our belief in and provision for a system of uni- 
versal education. 

The tempo and extent of the attack, however, 
have been so greatly increased since the beginning 
of the second World War and such a large pro- 
portion of our attention and resources is being 
diverted to the newer lines of defense that there is 
very grave danger that our educational line will 
be inadequately defended at a time when its pro- 
tection is most urgently needed. The awareness 
that such a danger is real and imminent is not 
based upon a selfish professional vested interest— 
a desire to provide employment for teachers—but 
instead upon a genuine concern for the effective- 
ness of the services rendered by the schools, a vivid 
memory of what took place during and after the 
first World War, and an accumulating number of 
recent developments that indicate too clearly the 
probability of a historical repetition. 

In order to refresh the memories of those who 
can and should remember educational conditions 
from 1917 on and in order to describe for younger 
citizens the attacks made upon our educational line 
of defense at that time, a brief description of the 
struggle seems to be appropriate now. 

In 1913-14, Boykin and King, in their study of 
the “Tangible Rewards of Teaching” found that 
the average annual salary for all teachers in the 
public schools was only slightly over $500 a year. 
In the next few years the cost of living was raised 
to new peaks by the war, while teachers’ salaries 
lagged behind, making teaching even less attractive 
financially than it was in 1914. 

Soon after the United States entered the war in 
1917 the country was confronted by some disturb- 
ing discoveries and conditions. Examinations 
given to the drafted men revealed that we were a 
“nation of sixth-graders”’; that approximately 30 
per cent of the men were declared unfit for general 
military service; and that one in five could not 
read a newspaper or write a simple letter. A study 
by Strayer and Bagley of the teachers in the public 
schools in 1917 revealed the fact that only two 


in every five had as much as two years of educa- 
tional preparation beyond the completion of the 
high school and that a large proportion of the 
others had no more than a high school education. 
With a teaching force as limited as such figures 
would indicate, the schools were soon called upon 
by over 200 different agencies and organizations 
to assist in carrying on drives, campaigns, and ac- 
tivities approved as defense measures to meet such 
emergency conditions as the need for thrift, the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds, conservation of sugar, 
and the Junior Red Cross. All these defense activi- 
ties in the schools made citizens school-conscious 
but too largely in terms of temporary services for 
immediate results. 

The important role of the schools in our form of 
government and as a means of defense was still 
more forcefully called to the attention of the 
patrons when those temporary defense services 
could not be rendered because of a very trouble- 
some shortage of teachers that developed very soon 
after our entrance into the war. There was an 
exodus of men from teaching positions either into 
some form of military service or other phases of 
government work. Enrollments in normal schools, 
teachers colleges, and other institutions of higher 
education dropped rapidly, especially in the enter- 
ing classes. Many schools, and particularly the 
rural and smaller village schools, were unable to 
open for lack of teachers. Taxes increased sharply 
and not only were there few expansions of the 
teaching force, but many contractions—elimina- 
tions of special teachers and supervisors and the 
forcing of larger classes upon the teachers. 

The National Education Association, to be sure, 
waged a valiant campaign to raise teachers’ salaries 
in an attempt to hold teachers in the schools and 
to attract able recruits, but the cost of living soared 
and the wages of many of the more highly or- 
ganized labor groups increased so much faster 
than the salaries of teachers that the “drawing 
power” of teaching grew relatively less instead of 
greater. 

The upshot of all these conditions was the 
issuing of certificates to inexperienced and unpre- 
pared boys and girls in the high schools and in 
the elementary schools in some places, and as a re- 
sult, the responsibility of holding America’s de- 
fense line of education was in many instances 
turned over to well-intentioned but inexperienced, 
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unprepared, and often incompetent teachers. The 
fact that schools were “kept open” in this manner 
during the two years of the war seemed to satisfy 
many of the patrons, although had they realized 
how little teaching and learning went on in those 
“open” schools they might have been as satisfied 
to have had them closed. An unexpected result 
of this lowering of standards was that the efforts 
of the National Education Association to raise 
teachers’ salaries at that time finally resulted in 
bringing them up to a point where they were at- 
tractive—very attractive to the teachers who en- 
tered with little or no professional preparation. 
Many of those teachers continued to teach, thereby 
holding standards down, and decreasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the educational service which, 
earlier, they had been urged to enter as a patriotic 
duty. 

At the same time other factors were tending to 
lower the quality of the teaching service and to 
lessen the public’s attitude toward its importance. 
Defense activities during the war and attractive 
opportunities during the period of expansion fol- 
lowing it continued the inroads into the ranks of 
the able and ambitious teachers. Coaching schools 
advertised in state educational journals urging 
teachers to try government examinations for vari- 
ous phases of reconstruction work—positions that 
“pay from $1100 to $1500; have short hours, an- 
nual vacations, and are permanent.” Such oppor- 
tunities made an immediate appeal to competent 
young men and women who had enough confidence 
in their abilities to enter the competitive examina- 
tions. Many of them were not receiving half as 
much salary as the new positions offered. Unfortu- 
nately for the holding of our educational line, 
those were just the young men and women that 
could least be spared. 

Another result of the first World War was to 
accelerate greatly the feminization of the schools. 
In 1910 the percentage of men teachers in the 
public schools of the United States was 21.1 per 
cent and by 1920 this had dropped to only 14.1 
per cent. 

In summary, then, it appears that the educa- 
tional line of defense in the period between 1917 
and 1924 was broken in a number of places and 
valuable ground was lost in the following areas: a 
definite lowering of the standards of preparation 
required for entrance to teaching; a noticeable de- 


crease in the prestige of teachers and teaching even 
though there had been an increased public interest 
in education; a loss of a disproportionate number 
of the abler men and women to other lines of 
work; the retention in the teaching staffs of all 
school systems, after the war, of the incompetent 
and unprepared teachers who were admitted dur- 
ing the emergency; and a decided drop in the per- 
centage of men teachers. 

Since the close of the first World War our edu- 
cational line has been under repeated pressures, 
but in the main the lines have been held and posi- 
tions strengthened. The troublesome surplus of 
teachers in the late twenties and the widespread 
retrenchments of the depression years are matters 
of such recency that no discussion of them is 
necessary. It should be stated, however, that dur- 
ing the decade following 1929, the financial dif- 
ficulties of the world and of our own country 
proved something of an “ill wind” so far as edu- 
cation is concerned. Education gained a more im- 
portant role—a leading role—in many of our so- 
cial changes. Teachers’ salaries became relatively 
high enough to attract and hold a proportionate 
share of the abler young men and women. Certifi- 
cation standards were steadily raised in many 
states. In 1940 as many as seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia had either set four years of 
college-level work as a pre-service requirement for 
entering teaching or had set a date in the near 
future when such a standard would go into effect. 
Instead of three out of five teachers in 1917 with 
less than two years of work beyond high school, 
it is probably not more than one out of five now. 
Instead of an average of four or five years of 
teaching, the average length of a teacher’s service 
is now more likely to be ten or twelve years. In- 
stead of two or three years difference in the pro- 
fessional preparation expected of teachers in the 
elementary schools and those in the high schools, 
the difference is only one year in the more pro- 
gressive states and has disappeared entirely in some 
cities operating on a “‘single salary” schedule. 

These are gains, significant gains, but they have 
not been won easily, nor have they been attained 
in all states, and should not become the bases for 
false feelings of security. The line might hold 
against attacks similar in nature and directed at 
the same points as in 1917. We are, however, no 
longer defending educational services in 1917. 
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Will the line hold in new places and against new 
methods of decreasing its services and withdraw- 
ing its abler defenders in 1941-42 and the all- 
important years just ahead? That is the question 
that should be asked by every loyal American citi- 
zen whose future safety and happiness depend 
upon the steadfastness and impregnability of that 
line. It is the concern of a population vitally de- 
pendent upon the results, not a spectator’s interest 
for an afternoon. 

Is the line under attack now? The answer can be 
found in almost any state or federal report on edu- 
cation and in the known happenings of almost 
every community. 

More than a million young men are in the 
United States Army and Navy, many of them 
teachers or prospective teachers. Several million 
afe engaged in remunerative work in defense in- 
dustries. Most institutions of higher education 
have decreased enrollments, particularly those giv- 
ing special attention to the education of teachers. 
A shortage of teachers is already developing in a 
number of states which will inevitably tend to 
lower standards of entrance. Talk is current advo- 
cating shorter and concentrated courses for pro- 
fessional and semi-professional workers. National 
taxes are increasing faster than ever before in this 
country and will assuredly encourage reductions in 
expenditures in locally supported activities. 

Are our nation’s leaders—those responsible for 
the larger long-term planning for the country’s 
safety—and our educational leaders giving full 
consideration to our educational line of defense? 
With every loyal American citizen with vision 
crying, “Hold that line!” it is time for every 
teacher, every supervisor, and every school ad- 
ministrator, and especially for every member of 
Phi Delta Kappa—pledged as he is to service and 
leadership—to see that the line is held and that 
advances are made in areas that will place our 
American “way of life” on a firmer foundation 
of intelligent sympathetic understanding of that 
way; modified by tolerance and respect for the 
rights of individuals and minorities; interpreted in 
terms of the Golden Rule; and regulated by prin- 
ciples of good sportsmanship with regard to the 
decisions of majorities. 

Is this not the year for Phi Delta Kappa mem- 
bers, holding positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship in every state, to unite as a great national or- 
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ganization and give its undivided efforts to 
maintaining and improving the services of public 
education? Would we all not like to say ten years 
from now, “Yes, the line held’’? 





Dictionary of Education 
By CARTER V. GOOD 


SINCE the last progress report concerning the Diction- 
aty of Education appeared in the September, 1940, 
Put DELTA Kappan, the editorial office at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has been occupied with the tasks 
of: (1) analyzing the word lists selected for definition 
by some one hundred and fifty coordinators or special- 
ists, (2) editing the definitions submitted, and (3) 
arranging for review of the edited definitions by ap- 
proximately seventy committees representing national 
professional organizations. The coordinators and their 
assistants, plus the members of the reviewing commit- 
tees, total several thousand specialists who are playing 
a part in the preparation of the Dictionary. 

The best estimate of the total number of definitions 
to appear in the published work is 20,000, each with 
an average length of fifty words. The magnitude of 
the work is so great that the editorial work of the Cin- 
cinnati office probably will not be completed before 
the summer of 1942, at which time the manuscri 
will be forwarded for publication to McGraw-Hill 
Book Company of New York City. 

A study, under the auspices of the editorial office, 
is now under way to check upon the comprehensive- 
ness of the word lists selected for definition. Such 
major bodies of educational literature as the new En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research (1941) and the 
Review of Educational Research ate being subjected 
to analysis in terms of the professional vocabulary 
employed. 

The committee in charge of the project and the of- 
ficers of Phi Delta Kappa see in the Dictionary a major 
contribution to educational literature, made possible 
by the voluntary efforts of many cooperating workers. 
Translating the contributed services into financial 
terms, it was once estimated by experienced dictionary 
makers that to pay for all of the expert and clerical 
work required would have cost $200,000. 

In March, 1941, a Revised Handbook of Informa- 
tion concerning the Dictionary was distributed to co- 
operating specialists and to the chapters and officers 
of Phi Delta Kappa. A few additional copies can still 
be supplied to local chapters for purposes of informa- 
tion and discussion. 





* Carter V. Good is chairman of the Committee on the 
Dictionary of Education. 








Our New Commission Now at Work 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


T at Boston was the creation of the Commission 
on the Defense of Democracy through Education. 
This Commission is now at work. At its Executive 
Committee meeting in Washington on August 16, 
Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, professor of education at 
New York University, was elected chairman under 
the plan of organization announced in the Sep- 
tember Journal. Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, teacher, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and past-president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, was 
elected vice-chairman. Dr. Donald DuShane, pres- 
ident of the National Education Association 1940- 
41 and for many years chairman of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure, was unanimously elected sec- 
retary of the Commission. He has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Columbus, Indiana, 
where he has served since 1918, and is giving his 
full time to the work of the Commission. 

This Commission was created to meet an urgent 
need. Inevitably the schools are involved in the 
emergency which faces the nation as a whole. 
These times call for higher levels of informed con- 
secrated intelligence among the people. They call 
for larger educational expenditures and a sharper 
focus of the schools upon the problems of citizen- 
ship. And yet the schools find themselves in a 
highly competitive situation. They must compete 
for funds with insistent demands for huge ex- 
penditures for war, social security, public improve- 
ments, and agricultural readjustment. 

In the midst of this competitive situation, groups 
have sprung up to work against the schools. Some- 
times they mask themselves under names designed 
to lead the public to believe that they are friends 
of the schools. Sometimes their work is carried 
on by propagandists who seek to make high- 
salaried jobs for themselves by preying on the 
gullibility and fears of wealthy taxpayers. Natu- 
rally they rally to their support those who have 
always opposed public education. These groups 
work secretly behind the scenes. Their activities 
will not stand the light of day. Let the source of 
their funds and the character of their work be 
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reprinted, with permission, from the October, 
1941, issue of the Journal. 


brought into the open for public examination and 
their power is gone. 

There is another aspect of the emergency. There 
are violent differences of opinion as to what public 
policy is best. People of integrity disagree widely. 
The schools cannot avoid the impact of this situa- 
tion. There are vested interests which would have 
the schools deny truth and refuse to face cur- 
rent problems. There are others who would use 
the schools as instruments of partisan advantage, 
thus undermining the historic position of the 
American free public school as the servant of all 
the people. 

The schools are not perfect and educational 
leaders have never claimed them to be so. No 
other activity of our people has been so constantly 
subjected to criticism as have the public schools. 
Through lay committees, through parent-teacher 
associations, and through American Education 
Week the public has shared in this evaluation and 
criticism. Almost every teachers meeting asks, 
“‘How can the schools be made better?” This 
work must go on. All anyone has a right to ask 
is that the criticism shall be sincere, intelligent, 
and constructive. We believe that such criticism 
will continue and that our schools will emerge 
from the present period stronger and better than 
ever. 

If the work of the Defense Commission is to 
reach its maximum effectiveness, it must have sub- 
stantial support over a period of years. There must 
be support in terms of increased NEA member- 
ship. In providing for the Commission the NEA 
Assembly acted on the faith that such support 
would be forthcoming. But financial support is 
not enough. There must be active personal sup- 
port in gathering information, working out prob- 

(Continued on page 42) 








In the Spirit of Service 


By W. W. CARPENTER and WILLIAM EARLE DRAKE 


T THE OPENING summer-session meeting of 
A Gamma chapter, Dean Theo. W. H. Irion of 
the School of Education of the University of Mis- 
souri discussed the monograph of the Educational 
Policies Commission by Dr. Counts, entitled The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy. 
The dean vividly presented the glorious struggle 
of free men who had “caught the vision of a life 
of liberty and dignity for all” against those “tides 
of despotism” that rise and fall in human history. 
Earnestly and forcefully he pleaded with the mem- 
bers of Gamma to recognize the seriousness of the 
situation and, as a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, ac- 
tively and courageously to assume the responsi- 
bility of bringing the new volume to the attention 
of outstanding lay citizens of the state, to lay and 
professional organizations, and to the general 
public. 

The president of Gamma chapter, Mr. R. Lee 
Martin, appointed a committee to consider how 
Gamma should meet the challenge of the dean 
and to report back to the fraternity. The member- 
ship of the committee follows: 

William E. Drake (Chairman ), Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri. 
R. Lee Martin (Secretary), Principal of Jefferson 

Junior High School, Columbia, Missouri. 
George Ryden, Boys’ Counselor, Springfield High 

School, Springfield, Missouri. 

Inks Franklin, Associate Editor of School and 
~ Community. 

Wallace Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Cen- 
_ tralia, Missouri. 

L. O. Litle, Superintendent of Schools, North 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Wesley A. Deneke, Superintendent of Schools, 

Flat River, Missouri. 

On July 17 Dr. Counts, the author of the mono- 
graph, spoke at the summer convocation on the 
general theme. His scholarly presentation of the 
subject made a lasting impression on those who 
heard him. 

On July 21, the committee appointed by Presi- 
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* W. W. Carpenter and William Earle Drake 
are professors of education at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 


dent Martin submitted the following report, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

Be it resolved: 

1. That additional copies of the monograph 
The Education of Free Men in American Democ- 
racy be purchased as needed to place in the hands 
of key laymen in the State of Missouri, and that 
members of the chapter submit such names to the 
committee in charge. 

2. That chapter members assume responsibility 
in seeing that copies of the said monograph are 
purchased by school and public libraries, and a 
follow-up be made by the chapter to see how 
many copies have been made available to the 
public. 

3. That each member of the chapter assume re- 
sponsibility in seeing that each and every teacher 
has read the document and as many lay people as 
possible. 

4. That Gamma chapter ask the national or- 
ganization of Phi Delta Kappa to promote the 
study of the monograph in all member chapters. 

5. That Gamma chapter sponsor a speaker to 
visit the field chapters in the State of Missouri and 
other meetings of fraternities to promote the phi- 
losophy of the monograph. (Expenses, including 
room, board, and 5 cents a mile for transporta- 
tion, if automobile is used, are to be paid by 
Gamma chapter. ) 

6. That similar action be taken in visiting the 
several Schoolmasters’ Clubs in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

7. That Gamma chapter get in touch with the 
presidents of each district organization of the 
M.S.T.A., and also the presidents of the Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association, the Secondary 
School Principals’ Association, and Missouri 
School Administrators’ Association, and seek to 
secure a place on the programs for the coming 
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year to promote the philosophy of the monograph. 

g. That a resolution be drawn up by the execu- 
tive committee of Gamma chapter and forwarded 
to Superintendent King urging that the state de- 
partment promote the philosophy of the mono- 
graph through all legitimate means available, in- 
cluding the county superintendents. 

9, That a similar resolution be drawn by the 
executive committee of Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 

10. That members of Gamma chapter use their 
influence in seeing that the philosophy of the mon- 
ogtaph is presented to all possible service clubs and 
other lay organizations, including Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, Optimists, A.A.U.W., League of Women 
Voters, American Legion, V.F.W., etc. 

By the end of the school year, all of these reso- 
lutions will have been carried out. One hundred 
copies of the monograph have been ordered for 
distribution among the lay leaders of Missouri, 
and at least two hundred more copies will be 
ordered. Arrangements have been made with the 
various teachers’ organizations and groups of the 
state to promote a study of the document. The 
state superintendent of schools is giving whole- 
hearted cooperation to the project. Field chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa are active. Phi Kappa mem- 
bers are soliciting the active support of various 
service clubs. 

It is hoped that out of this movement there will 
arise a spirit of unity among the educators and lay 
leaders of Missouri, a spirit that will be conducive 
to much educational and social good. The educa- 
tion of free men in American Democracy must 
go forward in times of crisis as well as in times of 
peace, and Phi Delta Kappa must help to promote 
that education. 


Our Responsibility 


The strength of the profession . . . lies in those 
who equip themselves by special study to attack its 
problems effectively, and who have the breadth of out- 
look to view them in a statesmanlike manner. Mem- 
bership in Phi Delta Kappa implies this equipment 
and this outlook, and carries with it a responsibility 
corresponding with the privileges of fellowship and 
mutual help it offers—FRANK N. FREEMAN, Dean of 
the School of Education, University of California, in 
Lambda News Letter. 


Ellwood P. Cubberley 


1868-1941 


The long and distinguished career of Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, dean emeritus of the Stanford University 
School of Education and early member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, ended on September 14. He was born in 
Indiana and received his A.B. from Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1891. Columbia University awarded him the 
Master’s Degree in 1902 and the Doctor's Degree in 
1905. The University of Iowa conferred an LL.D. 
in 1923; and Columbia University gave him the But- 
ler Silver Medal for competence in educational theory 
in 1915. 

Following some years spent as instructor of mathe- 
matics and science in Indiana colleges and as presi- 
dent of Vincennes University, 1893-96, he became 
superintendent of schools in San Diego, California, 
in 1896. His connection with Stanford University 
began in 1898, first as executive head of the depart- 
ment of education, and, from 1917 to 1933, as dean of 
the School of Education. Throughout these years he 
lectured at Harvard, Columbia, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Chicago; directed and acted as 
consultant for school surveys in Portland, Oregon, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Oakland, California, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Butte, Montana, Denver, Colorado, etc. 
He also served on survey committees and commis- 
sions of many state and national organizations. Cub- 
berley was the author of numerous published volumes 
of educational textbooks, school surveys, and magazine 
articles, and was editor of the series of Riverside Text- 
books in Education. 

The June, 1933, issue of THE Put DELTA KAPPAN 
was devoted to greetings and articles in commemora- 
tion of Dr. Cubberley on the occasion of his retire- 
ment as dean of the School of Education. A letter of 
greeting from the national organization of Phi Delta 
Kappa, embossed and beautifully bound, presented to 
Dean Cubberley at that time, paid tribute to him for 
his contribution of significant research in the history of 
education and educational administration; his service 
to education characterized by profound devotion to 
the American ideals of equality of opportunity; and 
his leadership in education resting upon a sound 
scholarship which has gained for education a place 
among the social sciences and recognition as a proper 
subject for university study. 

In the same issue, Harold Benjamin commemorated 
“Cubberley—the Master Teacher,” calling to mind 
the excellent organization of his lectures based on 
phenomenal industry, retentive memory, and the 
ability to discover significant relationships among facts 
and groups of facts. He also acclaimed the clarity and 
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vivid illustration, wealth of detail, rapidity of delivery, 
and dramatic features of his lectures which were en- 
livened by his vivid personality. 

William G. Carr wrote enthusiastically of “Cubber- 
ley—the Master Historian,” reviewing his works in 
the history of education and his ability to integrate the 
history of education with other educational subjects. 

Frank A. Balyeat paid tribute to “Cubberley—as 
Seen by a Student.” Cubberley’s scholarship and un- 
usual grasp of subject matter and his remarkable in- 
terpretation and application of this knowledge made 
him a great teacher to Balyeat and other students. 

The fraternity also paid tribute to Cubberley as one 
of its outstanding members in an editorial, “Our 
Ideals Personified,” from which the following quota- 
tion is taken: “A member of Phi Delta Kappa be- 
comes a real Phi Delta Kappan when he represents in 
his life and in his professional activities those ideals 
and concepts for which the fraternity stands. There is 
no doubt but that ‘Dad’ Cubberley is a real Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

“As a teacher, an administrator, an editor, an histor- 
ian, a gentleman, and as a friend to all who sincerely 
seek guidance to truth and service, he has truly served 
all of us.” 





Public Relations 


“Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public,” by 
C. R. Van Nice, Managing Editor of School Activities, 
provides a helpful short-cut for teachers to a philoso- 
phy of public relations which is commonly left for 
them to learn only through long experience. The 
teaching profession, according to the author, is the 
agency of our society by which we hope to make ef- 
fective a program for perpetuating our culture and 
improving our social structure. In the field of contact 
between the teacher and the public whom he serves, 
certain laws operate and certain principles exist. We 
have long thought and spoken of the problem child, 
he writes. Today with our child-centered philosophy, 
we often think and speak of the problem teacher. But 
from the viewpoint of professional responsibility, 
even more important is the problem public. 

The book is in two parts. Part I, entitled “The 
Status Quo,” is an attempt to analyze the factors and to 
single out the forces that bear upon the interrelation 
and interaction of teacher and public. Part II tells 
what is being done in some communities toward the 
solution of problems arising in teacher-public rela- 
tionships. The changing social and economic scene 
demands more and better ways for working together 
and this is the author’s theme throughout the book. 
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Another Milestone 
(Continued from page 34) 

The nineteenth council must be prepared to 
meet the issues courageously. Opportunity must 
and will be provided in the deliberations of the 
council for the presentation of all angles of the 
delicate problems facing us. Our national office 
will within certain limits cooperate in the dis- 
semination of material to chapters in support of 
individual and chapter views on our future pro- 
gram. 

The solution of problems is possible through 
cooperative effort. Let us face the next milestone 
determined that our fraternity may unite enthusi- 
astically in extending and enriching education as 
a cherished heritage—IRA M. K.INE, National 
President. 





New Commission 

(Continued from page 39) 
lems, and taking the schools to the people. In this 
work every member of the Association may have 
a part. The Commission invites and will welcome 
suggestions in keeping with its purpose. It can be 
no more powerful as an instrument for the advance 
of education and democracy than the strength of 
our united efforts. 





Year of Testing 


This is a critical year for Phi Delta Kappa, as it is 
the year of the National Council Meeting. With the 
debate on the “white clause,” resulting from the sus- 
pension of Sigma Chapter at Ohio State University 
during the past year, it is due to become one of the 
greatest tests upon the stability of the entire organi- 
zation. Phi Delta Kappa needs the loyal support of 
all its members if it is to maintain its national soli- 
darity —W. A. OLIVER, in news letter of Portland 
Field Chapter. 








DEFENSE TAX 


Members and chapters please note that the 

defense tax of 10 per cent must be added to 

the established price of fraternity jewelry. 

When ordering, please include tax in the 

payment. Otherwise, tax will be collected 
by C.0.D. on the shipment. 

















Nineteenth National Council 


LASALLE HorTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 31, 1941 


HE national council of Phi Delta Kappa is a 
T iegislative and policy-making body which 
meets biennially to consider the needs, preblems, 
and program of the fraternity as a national or- 
ganization. It is composed of delegates from the 
chapters of the fraternity, the seven district rep- 
resentatives, and the national officers. The agenda 
for the council which are a part of this article will 
give some idea of the nature of the deliberations 
pertaining to the business and administrative prob- 
lems. The projects and publications which repre- 
sent the interest of Phi Delta Kappa in education 
are presented briefly, and to the casual reader this 
may seem to indicate that they will receive little 
attention. As a matter of fact, the projects and 
publications of Phi Delta Kappa have been of 
increasing importance for a number of years, not 
only to the fraternity but also to education. It is 
to be expected that the Nineteenth National Coun- 
cil will be greatly concerned about them and about 
other constructive activities for the ensuing bien- 
nium. It is the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to 
translate its ideals of research, service, and leader- 
ship into a program of action appropriate to the 
needs of public education. 

Interim committees are at work studying special 
problems and will have reports ready to present 
to the council. These include: National Commit- 
tee on Academic Freedom, David E. Bunting, 
chairman; National Committee on Ritual of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Charles F. Willis, Chairman; Na- 
tional Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
James A. McCall, Chairman; National Committee 
on Chapter By-Laws Review, Floyd Goodier, 
Chairman; National Committee on Dues, Trans- 
fer, and Related Problems, Theodore A. Siedle, 
Chairman; National Committee on Location of 
Campus Chapters, James Manning, Chairman; Na- 
tional Committee on Chapter Activities, Francis F. 
Powers, Chairman; National Committee on Re- 
search, U. W. Leavell, Chairman; and Commit- 
tee on Necrology, J. H. Aydelotte, Chairman. 


PRE-COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


The following outline of activities preceding 
the opening session of the council will be of in- 
terest to all delegates and visitors: 


Saturday, December 27 

National office personnel, equipment, and sup- 
plies moved to council headquarters in La- 
Salle Hotel. 

Sunday, December 28 

9:00 a. m. Registration of delegates, alternates, 
and visitors. 

9:30 a. m. First session of the executive com- 
mittee. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon—district representatives 
and delegates seated together as seven district 
conferences. 

2:00 p. m. District conferences meeting sep- 
arately for discussion of council agenda and 
committee preferences. 

4:00 p. m. Meeting of the district representa- 
tives and the executive committee for organi- 
zation of council committees. 

6:30 p. m. Banquet meeting of the national 
council with local members and other visiting 
Phi Delta Kappans, LaSalle Hotel. 

9:30 p. m. Second joint meeting of the district 
representatives and executive committee. 


COUNCIL SESSIONS 
First Day of Council, Monday, December 29 
First session, 9:00 a. m., opened by the 
president, Ira M. Kline 
. Roll call by chapters. Each delegate will intro- 
duce himself and his alternate or alternates. 
. Recognition of visitors and office staff. 
. President’s statement on the organization of 
the council and the procedures to be followed. 
. Appointment of committees: 
a. credentials 
b. audit of delegates’ expense 
. Reports of national officers. 
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6. Reports of district representatives. 
7. Report of Necrology Committee. 
8. Announcements. 

9. Adjournment at 12:00 noon. 


Further sessions on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday will be devoted to items on the agenda 
as organized, following the procedure of previous 
councils in accordance with the order to be adopted 
by the council itself. There will be three sessions 
of the council each day with adjournment probably 
at the close of the second session on Wednesday. 
The election of the national officers in the final 
session of the council will be followed by the 
nominations for district representatives and state 
coordinators. 

Following an extended discussion of the need 
for greater emphasis upon the study of problems 
of the profession in the national council and pro- 
portionately less emphasis upon details of frater- 
nity administration, it was agreed by the national 
executive committee in a recent session that three 
problems should be selected for discussion as a 
part of the council program, one hour to be de- 
voted to each topic, the method of procedure in 
each case to be determined by a panel committee 
responsible for the organization of the discussion. 
The topics chosen for the 1941 council are: 

1. Public Relations, with emphasis upon the 
school board and the community in relation to the 
professional worker. 

2. Teacher Tenure, with emphasis upon the ele- 
ments of strength and elements of weakness in 
such legislation from the standpoint of the public 
and, also, of the worthy member of the teaching 
profession. 

3. Education in the United States after the War 
Emergency. What part is education to play in the 
critical reconstruction period? Need the mistakes 
of the last reconstruction era be repeated? What 
is the logical and desirable function of Phi Delta 
Kappa in the years ahead? 

Delegates especially interested in any one of the 
topics are requested to write to the national office 
at once indicating their interest and their qualifica- 
tions for leadership in the discussion. All dele- 
gates to the council should come prepared to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of one or more of these 
timely topics. Please note that one of these topics 
will be the theme of the banquet address on Sun- 
day evening with discussion following the address. 
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COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 


The Nineteenth National Council will be or- 
ganized into a number of council committees and 
subcommittees as has been the practice in previous 
meetings of the council. The committee organiza- 
tion adopted by the national executive committee 
is as follows: 


CoUNCIL COMMITTEES 
I. Credentials 
II. Audit of Delegates’ Expense 
III. Time and Place 
IV. Planning and Policies 
V. Biennial Budget 
VI. Business Procedures 
VII. Projects and Publications 
1. Publications 
2. Projects 
VIII. Standards and Ethics 
IX. Chapter Activities 
1, Campus 
2. Field 
3. General 
X. State Organization 
XI. Cooperation with Other Professional Or- 
ganizations 
XII. Constitution and By-Laws 
XIII. Resolutions 


CouNCIL AGENDA 


The agenda for the Nineteenth National Coun- 
cil are presented herewith for the consideration 
of chapters and for the guidance of delegates and 
others who will attend the council. All agenda 
proposed for the national council through the na- 
tional office are incorporated. Each item of agenda 
has been placed under the committee heading ap- 
proved by the national executive committee. Any 
reader discovering the omission of any important 
agenda should report the omissions to the national 
office at once in order that a supplementary list of 
agenda may be presented to the chapters. 


I—CREDENTIALS 


1. Certify eligibility of chapters. 

2. Certify eligibility of chapter delegates. 

3. Certify eligibility of chapter alternates as 
alternates. 

This committee will be appointed in the first 
session of the council and it will make its report 
after the roll call in the second session. 
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II—AupiIT OF DELEGATES’ EXPENSE 


1. Audit the expense claims of the delegates. 

2. Certify the expense allowance for each dele- 

te. 
O This committee will be appointed in the first 
session of the council and it should make its report 
not later than the first session of the second day 
of the council. 


III—TIME AND PLACE 


1. Consider advisability of holding national 
council meetings each three years instead of each 
two years. 

2. Consider advisability of increasing the num- 
ber of days set aside for the council from four days 
to five days, including one day of preliminary ses- 
sions. 

3. Recommend for adoption the dates for the 
meeting of the Twentieth National Council. 

4, Recommend for adoption the city where the 
meeting of the Twentieth National Council is to be 
held. 


IV—PLANNING AND POLICIES 


1. Academic Freedom—to investigate the cru- 
ciality of the problem of freedom of teaching and 


learning. (A committee report to be presented to 
the council. ) 

2. Constitution and By-Laws—to study criti- 
cally the present constitution and by-laws in the 
light of the statement of policy adopted by the last 
national policy. (A committee report to be pre- 
sented to the council. ) 

3. Authorize continuation of membership in: 

(a) American Council on Education 
(b) Professional Interfraternity Conference 
(c) Section Q of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
(d) American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 
(e) Educational Press Association 
and continuation of annual exhibit at the February 
meeting of the A.A.S.A. 

4. For the purpose of orienting new officers and 
expediting the work of the fraternity generally, 
consider advisability of joint meeting of district 
representatives and executive committee to be held 
as soon as possible after the election of district 
representatives, with special budgetary provision. 

5. At the last national council meeting, mem- 
bers of the national executive committee and dis- 


trict representatives were denied the right to vote 
on controversial issues. A motion was adopted 
unanimously to the effect that such action be re- 
scinded and these members of the national council 
be permitted the right of suffrage. The confer- 
ence action was based on the belief that “our na- 
tional council represents Phi Delta Kappa as a 
great educational organization and not as indi- 
vidual chapters.” (Conference report.) 

6. While it may be generally agreed that edu- 
cation is the best means to attain and assure a pro- 
gram of national defense necessary to the perpetua- 
tions of a democratic society, other considerations 
become apparent in a period of emergency such 
as is now being experienced in our country. 

The present program for national defense in- 
volves armaments and conscription, both of which 
are affecting the educational policies and pro- 
grams of our country. 

Educators must become aware of their responsi- 
bilities for the direction of a program to assure the 
perpetuation of a democratic society. 

Phi Delta Kappa may render a service by pro- 
viding leadership for the study, development and 
administration of educational programs for na- 
tional defense in an emergency. 

We, therefore, recommend that the national 
council provide information, that the chapters 
make provision for the immediate study of the 
program, and that individual members accept as- 
signment as they may appear. (Conference re- 
port. ) 

7. By interim action of the national executive 
committee, it has been provided that members in 
good standing be given demit status upon entering 
military service, the status to continue for the 
period of service and thereafter until current an- 
nual dues are next paid without payment of back 
dues and without loss of continuity in good stand- 
ing. It is hereby proposed that the interim action 
of the executive committee be approved and that 
the by-laws be amended to provide for the method 
and extent to which the principle is to be applied. 

8. District conferences propose that each dis- 
trict conference and national council include in its 
program the consideration of problems of a pro- 
fessional nature. 

9. It is proposed that Article X of the na- 
tional constitution should be revised to provide 
for the required minimum number of officers in 
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each campus and each field chapter and at the same 
time to provide for others as needed in the judg- 
ment of the local chapter. Article X, Section 1, 
Sub-section A should read as follows: ‘The ofh- 
cers of each chapter shall be the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, historian, and such 
other officers as the chapter shall determine, pro- 
vided that each campus chapter shall have a fac- 
ulty sponsor.” (Interim committee recommenda- 
tion. ) 

10. It is now provided in the minimum stand- 
ards required of an educational institution for the 
establishment of a campus chapter that it “‘must 
have a faculty of at least five members giving full 
time to the school, college, or department of edu- 
cation.” It is proposed that this standard be re- 
vised to read in effect that the faculty must average 
at least five professors giving full time to teaching 
in education during a calendar year. (Conference 
report. ) 

11. Seating alternates as members of the na- 
tional council: Recent amendments to the national 
constitution provide that alternates of delegates 
to the national council shall be designated as 
members of the council with all the rights of dele- 
gates except the right to vote. A number of im- 
portant aspects of this proposal were brought out 
in discussion by the conference. Among the most 
important of these are the following: 

(a) The present Council consists of approxi- 
mately 94 delegates in addition to the national ex- 
ecutive committee and district representatives. 
This number is already so large as to be unwieldy 
for council deliberations. It is difficult to get the 
total consideration of the delegates on important 
propositions, and there is a tendency for the coun- 
cil to divide up into factions. 

(b) None of the expense of alternates is paid 
by the national council, consequently all of the 
expense of alternates must be paid by the chap- 
ters and the alternates themselves. This situation 
leads to a much lower percentage of attendance 
by alternates from chapters remote from the coun- 
cil than by alternates from chapters near the coun- 
cil meeting. 

(c) While in many instances alternates have 
made valuable contributions to the national coun- 
cil meetings, it was felt by our conference that the 
responsibility for chapter representation should be 
placed in one individual, namely, the delegate, 


and that he should represent all of the interests 
of his chapter rather than only a portion of the 
chapter's interests. It was pointed out in the dis- 
cussion that it is not an uncommon practice for the 
official delegate to step aside in favor of the alter- 
nate both in the discussion and voting on certain 
issues. It was felt by the conference that this prac- 
tice should be discouraged. (Conference report.) 


V—BIENNIAL BUDGET 


It is the duty of the Budget Committee: 

(1) To prepare and present to the council a 
budget or budgets as determined, for adoption. 
The budget should be on a biennial basis with pro- 
visional allocation for each year in the period. 

(2) To provide for the expenses of all projects 
authorized by the council. 

(3) To provide for the expenses of all special 
committees authorized by the council. 


VI—BuSINESS PROCEDURES 


1. Dues, Transfer, and Related Problems. (A 
committee report to be presented to the council.) 

2. The Skinner Report on National Office Or- 
ganization and Administration. 

3. The method of election of national officers 
by the biennial council does not permit the popular 
will of members to be expressed. Therefore, it is 
proposed that national officers be elected by direct 
vote of the members of the organization. 

4. Amend the national constitution, Article III, 
Section 3, as follows: delete the second sentence 
and substitute therefor, ‘“There shall be a nominat- 
ing committee of seven members, one from each 
of the seven districts. Each member of this nomi- 
nating committee shall be elected by the delegates 
from his district in attendance at the national 
council and the election reported to the national 
council not later than the evening session of the 
first day of the meeting of the council. Nomi- 
nations also may be made from the floor by any 
member of the council following the report of the 
nominating committee.” (Interim committee rec- 
ommendation. ) 

5. Revise the “Failure to Act’’ provisions in the 
constitution and by-laws to shorten the period 
allowed for chapter balloting on any referendum 
and to eliminate the present unnecessary repetition 
of the provision. 

(a) Amend the constitution, Article XIV and 
Article XV to delete present provisions for “Fail- 
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ure to Act” and further amend by adding Article 
XVI. Failure to Act: “Failure of a chapter to act 
upon and return a report of the action on any 
proposal submitted to it for ballot by the National 
Executive Committee within ninety days after the 
mailing date shall be counted as an affirmative 
vote. The final date for receipt of the report within 
the ninety-day period shall be clearly indicated on 
the proposal when it is submitted for ballot.” 

(b) Amend the by-laws, Article XIV, by de- 
letion of the last paragraph in Section 3 and by the 
addition of Article XV to read the same as Article 
XVI of the constitution proposed above. (In- 
terim committee recommendation. ) 

6. The portion of dues and initiation fees paid 
to the national office is excessive in terms of serv- 
ice rendered and should be reduced in order that 
local chapters may use a greater proportion for edu- 
cational purposes of their own choosing. 

7. The use of the term “in residence” in Article 
IX of the constitution should be clearly defined in 
terms that are applicable to all circumstances. One 
district conference proposes that the term “in 
residence” be interpreted to mean residence any 
time within the current fiscal year. 

8. It is proposed that the national council 
change the expiration date of the yearly dues to 
March 15, instead of May 31, for the purpose of 
furthering the continuity of membership in good 
standing and promoting the earlier collection of 
dues. (Conference report.) 

9. It is proposed that amendments to be pre- 
sented to the national council must be publicized 
three months before the council meets. (Confer- 
ence report. ) 

10. Since the constitution makes no provision 
for filling vacancies in the office of state coordi- 
nator it is proposed that the constitution be 
amended to provide authorization for the district 
representative to fill such vacancies. (Conference 
report. ) 

11. It is proposed that the fiscal year be changed 
to coincide with the calendar year. (Conference re- 
port. ) 

12. In order that both the president and secre- 
tary of the chapter may be informed regarding all 
official communications, it is proposed that the 
national office be required to send duplicate copies 
of all official communications to both the president 
and secretary. (Conference report.) 


13. Provide in the constitution for the collection 
of campus chapter dues by the field chapter, the 
payment by the member to be optional as at pres- 
ent. 

14. Revise the by-laws, Article VIII, Section 1, 
to provide for the call of field chapter records on 
the same basis as is at present authorized for the 
call of campus records. 

15. In order that the field chapter enrollment 
may be restricted to those in active contact with the 
chapter, it is proposed that each field chapter con- 
tact all members in its area who are delinquent 
in dues, inform them of their financial standing, 
including the national and field chapter member- 
ships, and either collect the necessary dues, or 
make it understood that the field chapter member- 
ship will be terminated and the records turned over 
to the national office. 


VII—PROJECTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


1. It is proposed that the national group pro- 
mote the study of the monograph of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission entitled The Education 
of Free Men in American Democracy through 
media already in operation. (See Report of 
Gamma Chapter Activities in this issue.) 

2. Publication of the Directory of Phi Delta 
Kappa membership by June 1, 1943. (Conference 
report. ) 

3. Distribution of Teaching as a Man's Job so 
that one or more copies may be available in every 
high school library. (Conference report.) 

4. The publication of special issues of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN on the subject of research. (Con- 
ference report. ) 

5. Consider the deferment of all new projects 
until they can be financed adequately without using 
the reserve fund. (Conference report.) 

6. Survey THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN with par- 
ticular reference to the special issues and make 
recommendations to the editorial board for the 
ensuing biennium. 

7. The last national council adopted the fol- 
lowing committee report. ‘That publication of 
Education Abstracts by Phi Delta Kappa be con- 
tinued for the ensuing biennium beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, as it is considered a most worthy enter- 
prise.” In another report adopted by the council 
it was provided that the continuation of the pub- 
lication be on an experimental basis. It therefore 
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becomes the responsibility of the Nineteenth Na- 
tional Council to provide for the continuation of 
Education Abstracts or to recommend method of 
disposal. 

8. Dictionary of Education. (Progress report 
by chairman, Carter V. Good.) 

9. The Guidance Project—T eaching as a Man’s 
Job. 

10. Dissemination of Research. (Report of 
National Committee on Research to be made to the 
council. ) 


VIII—STANDARDS AND ETHICS 


1. Location of campus chapters in states which 
do not have campus chapters, e. g., Montana. (A 
committee report to be presented to the council.) 

2. The case of Sigma Chapter. 

3. Consideration should be given to the pro- 
cedures in reference to the retention or elimina- 
tion of the so-called “white clause.” 

4. Local chapters have been denied the demo- 
cratic right of local option in determining which 
races shall be eligible for membership. Therefore, 
it is proposed that this right be accorded local chap- 
ters by constitutional provision. 

5. The council should study the merits and de- 
merits of the ‘white clause” in the constitution de- 
liberately and with fairness to the best interests of 
the fraternity as a fraternity and as a professional 
organization and provide a solution of the problem 
on the basis of the preponderance of evidence. 

6. In the event that the “white clause’’ is re- 
tained in the constitution, the council should define 
“white” even though the definition adopted may 
be purely arbitrary in character as it applies to the 
council’s interpretation of the constitutional pro- 
vision. 

IX—CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 

1. Chapter Activities Handbook. (Final report 
of committee to be presented to the council.) 

2. Review of Chapter By-Laws. (A Committee 
report to be presented to the council.) 

3. Ritual of Phi Delta Kappa. (A committee 
report to be presented to the council.) 

4. Provide for planning of chapter programs 
for the year by as many of the membership as pos- 
sible for the purpose of securing greater participa- 
tion by all members; provide that an early fall 
deadline be established for the completion of the 
work of all such committees; and provide that this 


program be printed on a detachable form or card 
for desk reference and sent to all members of the 
chapter, the national officers, district representa- 
tives, and each chapter secretary within the district. 
(Conference report. ) 

5. Proposal to amend Article VIII, Section 2, 
Subsection c of the constitution, Qualifications for 
Membership in Field Chapter. Strike out all of 
this section and substitute the following: ‘Field 
chapters shall be permitted to elect and induct into 
membership those men in the field who meet the 
qualifications for membership as otherwise stated 
in Article IX.’ Also amend Article IX, Article 
XI, and Article V of the by-laws as necessary to 
give the full privilege of initiating new members 
to the field chapters as well as campus chapters. 
Note the following arguments: 

(a) Under the present scheme of membership 
the field chapter is dependent upon the action of 
campus chapters for its source of membership. 
The scheme of electing members gives no assur- 
ance that new members will be elected to fill va- 
cancies in membership due to withdrawals, mov- 
ing, etc. 

(b) Under the present scheme the field chap- 
ter is dependent upon the campus chapter for ac- 
tion to induct members from the field. One chap- 
ter has an instance of a qualified candidate who 
has waited over a year for induction. 

(c) From an educational professional stand- 
point a field chapter has every argument needed to 
show that it has as much importance to the profes- 
sion as a campus chapter. 

(d) Field chapters are in a position to select a 
membership which is more definitely devoted to 
the profession than campus chapters. Men in the 
field know whether or not they will stay in the 
profession with more certainty because of their ex- 
perience. 

(e) In connection with argument (d) men in 
the field are likely to give more tenure to member- 
ship than those on a campus. Tenure of long dura- 
tion on a campus is usually limited to professors 
and some men in the field living close enough to 
hold membership in the campus chapter. 

(f) The membership of a field chapter is 
capable of electing its own membership with as 
much care as a campus chapter. 

(g) In many instances, if not all, the financing 
of campus chapters is quite dependent upon the 
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initiatory fees. At present the field chapter is 
denied this plan, privilege, or possibility. Further, 
in case a field chapter does induct a new member, 
the initiatory fee is retained by the campus chap- 
ter through which the induction takes place. 

(h) A casual observation of the work being 
done by Phi Delta Kappa does not seem to indicate 
that there is any weight to be given to one over 
the other type of chapter. 

6. Encouragement of payment of campus chap- 
ter dues by the membership in field chapters. 

7. Stimulation of continuous good standing of 
members after termination of campus chapter 
residence. 


X—STATE ORGANIZATION 


1. Develop more definite and effective machin- 
ery for keeping track of the members of the fra- 
ternity who move about from one locality to the 
other. Devise better method of notifying field 
and campus chapters of recent moves made by 
the members. 

2. Keeping contact with the member after he 
leaves the campus: The conference discussion of 
this problem indicated that the responsibility for 
maintaining this contact lies with the campus 
chapter as long as the member is not actively 
afhliated with the field chapter. The best means 
of continuous contact is through the news letter 
and other similar services. Also a prompt sys- 
tematic billing of this member for his national and 
campus dues assists him to keep in good standing, 
which is an important element in maintaining a 
continuing interest in the fraternity. It was agreed 
by the conference that when a member moves 
away from the locality of the campus chapter that 
every effort should be made to notify the field 
chapter nearest his place of residence in order that 
he may maintain a personal contact with chapter 
activities. (A conference report.) 

3. Concerning the office of state coordinator: 
The primary function to be served by this office at 
the present is the promotion of increase in oppor- 
tunity for participation as Phi Delta Kappans on 
the part of those members who are located outside 
of the area of active participation in a campus 
chapter. In order to carry out this function the fol- 
lowing activities are suggested as being appropri- 
ate to the office: 

(a) Ascertaining from each campus chapter in 


the state what it considers to be its geographic area 
in which it can and will provide for active partici- 
pation of members of Phi Delta Kappa. 

(b) Assisting the campus chapter to reach 
members of the fraternity within this area by aid- 
ing in locating members and giving such assistance 
in providing for participation as the chapter may 
need and desire. 

(c) Becoming acquainted with the location of 
members in areas of the state not reached by 
campus chapters and ascertaining their desires 
concerning participation. 

(d) Stimulating the organization of informal 
Phi Delta Kappa clubs or “get-together” meetings 
of Phi Delta Kappans in centers convenient for 
those areas referred to in (c). 

(e) Enlisting the cooperation of campus chap- 
ters with local clubs such as providing speakers for 
meetings, illustrative materials, etc. 

(f) Informing local clubs of activities and 
projects under way in the state, district, and na- 
tional organization and enlisting their cooperation. 

Other less pressing functions of the office of 
state coordinator at the present time are those re- 
ferred to under the heading of the state coordi- 
nator in the by-laws of Phi Delta Kappa, namely: 

(a) To assist chapters in developing vigorous 
programs. 

(b) To coordinate the activities of chapters 
within the state, and to assist the district repre- 
sentative in any statewide program. 

(c) To provide for extension, rehabilitation, 
and stimulation. 

Note that (a) and (b) above should be a part 
of the activity of the state coordinator only upon 
the invitation and with the complete knowledge 
of the chapters concerned. Furthermore (c) 
would be provided for to the extent of the juris- 
diction of the state coordinator through the pro- 
cedure indicated in the first and primary function 
of the office as proposed in this report. 

All undertakings of the state coordinator as 
described in this report must have the approval of 
the district representative and he should be in- 
formed of their initiation and of progress made. 
In return the state coordinator should effect the 
active cooperation and financial support of the dis- 
trict representative and national organization as 
implied in the duties of officers specified in the 
by-laws of the fraternity. (Conference report.) 
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XI—COOPERATION WITH OTHER PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1. American Council on Education. 

2. National Education Association. 

3. Educational Policies Commission. 

4. Commission of the N.E.A. on the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 

5. Section Q of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

6. The Professional Interfraternity Conference. 

7. Other Fraternities in Education. 

8. State Education Associations. 

9. School Board Associations. 


XII—CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


1. Clarification and definition as needed. 
2. Revision of the constitution and by-laws in 
conformity with council legislation. 


XITI—RESOLUTIONS 


1. Presentation of resolutions of recognition. 

2. Formulation of resolutions expressing the at- 
titude of the council on matters of policy adopted 
by the council and in regard to current professional 
issues. 


Worthwhile Suggestions 


Highly paid Research experts are making the 
public tax-conscious by informing them of the con- 
stantly mounting costs of Education and Governmental 
units. 

Service in Education demands so much of one’s 
time that often the teacher does not meet other teach- 
ers in out-of-school activities. 

Leadership in the classroom or in one’s school 
is often limited to but a few persons. 

Phi Delta Kappans should interpret Research, 
Service, and Leadership in terms of the dignity of 
the teaching profession. As Treasurer of Alpha Epsi- 
lon Chapter, may I suggest that every member, in 
addition to your interpretation of these three terms, 
consider the following: 

Research: A little will reveal many of your 
friends not attending Alpha Epsilon Chapter meetings 
regularly. 

Service: Tell the absent member what he missed. 
(Not that he missed a meeting, he already knows that, 
but specifically what he missed. Show him your 
paid-up membership card and tell him what it means 
to you. Incidentally, in this service, you will find 
that the meetings have a greater significance for you, 
too.) 


Leadership: Call a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
a week before the next meeting and arrange to be pres- 
ent with that member at the next fraternal gathering. 
—PauL S. CHANCE, Alpha Epsilon News Letter, 
September, 1941. 


Our American Task 


“We have more to do than to defeat Hitler. Our 
democratic task is to defeat whatever in our own life 
—our individual and associated life—defeats our- 
selves. We shall best win against the enemy, Hitler, 
by winning against the enemy in ourselves. 

“This is our American task; and to this task we 
educators must give our minds, our hearts, and our 
wills.”"—H. A. OVERSTREET, in the Journal of Adult 
Education, June, 1941. 


A Continuing Purpose 


Many professional organizations are forced into 
existence by some vital issue or cause that concerns 
some particular group or class. They flourish only so 
long as the issues of the cause are at white heat. 
Whether the cause is won or lost, these organizations, 
once they exist, try to live on; pointing with pride 
to their glorious struggles of the past. From then on 
they become merely dues-collecting agencies with the 
chief theme of “Look what we have done, or tried to 
do for you, etc.” 

“The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to 
promote free public education as an essential to the 
development and maintenance of a democracy, through 
the continuing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership. It shall be the purpose of 
Phi Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into a pro- 
gram of action appropriate to the needs of public 
education.” * 

Thus it would seem that Phi Delta Kappa is unique 
in that its cause is one that needs a defender con- 
tinually; a cause that must never fail, and cannot, 
by its very nature, be served by doing things only for 
ourselves and our group. It must include dedication 
of our whole program for the benefit of others. And 
who are “others”? The girls and' boys of school age. 
(6 to 90.) 

As individuals it is easy to be selfish. We can be 
UNSELFISH more successfully and usefully as a group 
—a participating group. Therein lies the function 
and the challenge of Phi Delta Kappa as I see it. We 
cannot conceive of Phi Delta Kappa running such a 
cycle as was mentioned above.—L. W. METZGER, 
President, Alpha Epsilon, News Letter, Sept., 1941. 


* Article II, Section 2, Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


LesTER K. Apg,* formerly president of Mansfield, 
Pa., State Teachers College, and former superintend- 
ent of public instruction, is now senior specialist in 
school facilities in the deep south with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex. His successor is WiLuis E. Pratt,* for- 
merly superintendent of schools, Erie County, Pa. 


MarvIN D. ALcorN* has been appointed director 
of teacher placement at San Diego, Calif., State Col- 
lege. 


EARL ANDERSON * is now professor of education 
and head of the appointments division, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. 


HoLGER W. ANDERSEN,* professor of education, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, was 
formerly professor of education and psychology at 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. 


JoHN R. Beery,* formerly associate director of 
The Occupational Adjustment Study of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, is now 
associate professor of education, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Juius S. Brxier will be inaugurated as president 
of Colby College, Waterville, Me., in June, 1942, suc- 
ceeding FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON,* who will retire at 
that time. Mr. Bixler has occupied the Bussey chair 
of theology at Harvard University for several years. 


Three faculty changes have recently been announced 
at the University of Chicago. AARON J. BrRuM- 
BAUGH,* who has succeeded GEORGE A. WorKs* as 
dean of students at the University, was formerly dean 
of the college. RALPH W. TYLER,* chairman of the 
department of education has succeeded Mr. Works as 
university examiner. Brumbaugh’s position as dean 
of the college will be filled by CLARENCE H. Faust, 
dean of students, division of humanities. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL,* formerly dean, graduate 
school, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has succeeded EDwARD CONRADI as presi- 
dent of the Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. 


Forty-two new staff appointments at Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va., include the following: Eu- 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THe PH1 DetTa KappPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.—P. M. C.) 


GENE CARSTATER,* formerly with the Minnesota 
State Department of Education, appointed a professor 
and coordinator of the new personnel system which 
was set up at Hampton under a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board; Howarp LANE,* on leave 
from Northwestern University for one year, consult- 
ant and professor of social studies. 


WILFRED F. CLapp* is on a two months’ leave of 
absence from the Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction to work with the U. S. Office of Education 
in determining the location of school buildings under 
the defense program. 


WALTER D. CockinG,* formerly dean, University 
of Georgia, College of Education, is now consultant in 
program planning for the Federal Security Agency. 


LeRoy E. CowLes,* newly-named president of the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, succeeding GEORGE 
THOMAS who will become president emeritus, has been 
a member of the university faculty since 1914 and was 
dean of the lower division until a few weeks ago 
when he was named dean of the school of education. 
The election of Cowles left a fourth deanship vacant 
at the university. Three were created by retirements 
during the summer and are currently being supervised 
by committees, namely, school of business, school of 
arts and science, and the lower division. 


MyrTLE Hooper DAHL, Minneapolis, Minn., 
classroom teacher, is the newly elected president of 
the National Education Association. 


Arvey E. DietTerT,* formerly principal of Cum- 
mins Elementary School, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
named director of elementary schools in the Cincin- 
nati school system. 


ArvIN N. DoNNER,* head of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Houston, Tex., was formerly prin- 
cipal of Port Arthur, Tex., high school. 


Dona_LD DuSHANE* has resigned his position as 
superintendent of Columbus, Ind., schools to accept 
the position of secretary of the National Commission 
to Defend Democracy Through Education, National 
Education Association. 
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Harry V. GILSON, newly appointed Maine com- 
missioner of education, succeeding BERTRAM E. PACK- 
ARD, was formerly principal, Machias High School, 
and national director of resident centers, NYA. 


ALBERT D. GRAVES,* superintendent of San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., public schools since 1935, has suc- 
ceeded JoHN C. McGiape,* retired, as deputy super- 
intendent of San Francisco public schools. He will be 
assisted by Orro I. SCHMAELZLE,* formerly vice prin- 
cipal of Balboa High School, as director of counseling 
and guidance. 


WALTER E. Hacer,* secretary, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., has succeeded 
Epcar C. Hicsie* as president of Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. 


S NEY B. HALL,* formerly state superintendent 
of public instruction for Virginia, is now professor 
of educational administration at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Dasney S. LAN- 
CASTER, executive secretary of Sweet Briar, Va., Col- 
lege and previously connected with the Virginia State 
Board of Education, will fill out the last four months 
of Hall’s term as state superintendent. 


PauL R. HANNA,* of Stanford University, is on 
sabbatical leave in order to serve in Washington, D. C., 
as consultant to the National Resources Planning 
Board. AuBREY HAAN* will take over his courses 
during the current year. 


HENRY G. HARMON* has succeeded the late D. W. 
MOREHOUSE as president of Drake University, Des 
Moines. He was formerly president of William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo. His successor at William 
Woods College is HARLIE L. SMITH. 


PAUL Harris* was recently appointed to the art 
department of Western Maryland College, Westmin- 
ster. He was formerly an art instructor at the An- 
napolis, Md., high school. 


GEorGE Howarp,* field agent for the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
eleven states, was formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools, Canal Zone. 


REES HUGHES,* superintendent, Parsons, Kans., 
schools, has succeeded the late WILLIAM A. BRANDEN- 
BURG as president of the State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 


RoBERT L. JOHNSON, president and chairman of the 
board of directors of Robert L. Johnson Magazines, 
Inc., New York City, has been elected president of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, succeeding CHARLES 
E. Beury,* retired. MILLARD E. GLADFELTER,* reg- 
istrar, has been named vice-president. 


EVERETT KEITH,* secretary of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, was formerly assistant secretary. 
THOMAS J. WALKER,* formerly secretary, continues 
to edit the magazine of the association. 


ARTHUR L. KNOBLAUCH,* executive secretary of 
the Connecticut State Teachers Association, is now as- 
sociate professor of education, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs. 


Faculty changes at the Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, include the following: appointment of 
GLENN L. McCoNAGHA* as instructor in education, 
and of BRENT N. BAxTErR, Victor Raimy, Ross Har- 
RISON,* DoNALD H. Dietricn, and Frep Y. BILL- 
INGSLEA as instructors in psychology; transfer of 
Professor HAROLD B. ALBERTY* and Associate Pro- 
fessor HAROLD FAwceTtT* from the University School 
to the Department of Education; loaning of KEN- 
NETH H. BAKER, assistant professor of psychology, for 
work with the office of the Coordinator of Defense In- 
formation, in Washington; granting of leave to Ros- 
ERT Y. WALKER, instructor in psychology, for work 
with the National Research Council. 


GORDON MACKENZIE,* formerly principal of Wis- 
consin high school, Madison, is now a professor in 
the University of Wisconsin, School of Education. His 
successor is GLEN G. EyveE,* formerly principal of the 
Ogden City, Utah, high school. 


EDWARD G. OLSEN,* associate professor and head, 
department of education, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., was formerly at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. 


PAUL C, PACKER,* recently appointed acting presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, Burlington, suc- 
ceeding the late Guy W. BatLey, was formerly dean 
of the college of education, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

JOHN C. PATTERSON, of the American University, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed senior special- 
ist in inter-American educational relations, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 


GeorGE H. ReEavis,* formerly director of cur- 
riculum in the Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, is 
now assistant superintendent in charge of instruction. 


CARROLL R. REED has resigned as superintendent 
of Minneapolis, Minn., public schools, effective No- 
vember 15, to become first assistant superintendent of 
Washington, D. C., public schools. His Washington 
term is expected to continue for three years, during 
which his particular task will be to overhaul the cur- 
riculum to meet conditions produced by the city’s re- 
cent rapid growth. 
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Georce A. Rice,* former principal, University 
High, Oakland, Calif., is now professor of secondary 
education, University of California and director of 
teacher training at University High. His successor as 
principal is JOHN R. SOELBERG.* 


The appointment of JosePH RosigR, president of 
Fairmount, West Virginia State Teachers College, to 
the United States Senate was confirmed on May 31. 
He served as president of the National Education As- 
sociation in 1932. 


CaRMON Ross,* formerly president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, is now act- 
ing as superintendent of Lansdowne schools while 
S. N. Ewan, JR.,* is on duty with the U. S. Naval 
forces. 


M. C. SCHAFER,* formerly principal of Pittsburgh, 
Calif., Junior High School, has become director of the 
Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area. 


WILLIAM O. Scroaccs, director of the information 
service of the Council on Foreign Relations, New York 
City, has just been named dean of the graduate school 
of the Louisiana State University, succeeding CHARLES 
W. PiPKIN, who died on August 4. 


REYNOLDS C. SeItz,* formerly professor of law at 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., is the newly ap- 
pointed research assistant in the administrative offices 
of the St. Louis, Mo., public schools. 


GeoRGE B. SMITH,* newly appointed dean of the 
school of education and director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Kansas, Lawrence, succeeding 
RAYMOND A. SCHWEGLER,* who has retired after 
eighteen years of service, was formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Previously, he was assistant professor of education, 
University of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Otto W. SNaRR,* president of the State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn., was formerly director of 
professional education at the Mankato, Minn., State 
Teachers College. He succeeds RAYMOND B. Mac- 
LEAN,* now presid-nt emeritus, who retired on Sep- 
tember 1, after 18 years of leadership in education in 
the Northwest. 


GEORGE D. StopparD,* dean of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa’s graduate school, will succeed ERNEST 
E. COLE as commissioner of education in the state of 
New York upon the latter’s retirement on June 30, 
1942. 


JoHN W. STruDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has been awarded the Butler Medal by Colum- 
bia University as the graduate of Columbia University 
who has, during the year preceding, shown the most 


competence in philosophy or in educational theory, 
practice, or administration. He has also been awarded 
a medal of honor by the United States of Venezuela. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER* has been promoted from the 
position of assistant director to that of associate direc- 
tor of the Educational Records Bureau, New York 
City. He is also teaching part-time at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 


L. A. VAN DykeE,* director of high school super- 
vision, Missouri State Department of Education, is 
now director, University of Iowa laboratory schools. 


LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE has succeeded Paut A. 
REHMuS* as principal of Lakewood, Ohio, High 
School. He was formerly principal of Tappan Junior 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CarL R. Woopwarp,* secretary of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has been named president of Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston. 


Recent Deaths 


THomas M. Deam,* assistant superintendent, 
Joliet, Ill., Township High School and Junior College, 
was killed in an automobile accident near Huntington, 
Ind., on Friday, October 10. 


W. G. DILLON, high school supervisor in the Mis- 
souri State Department of Education for the past 
eighteen years, died on July 20. 


HENRY R. LINVILLE, executive director, Teachers 
Guild, New York City, died on October 1. He was 
president of the Teachers Union of New York City 
in 1935, when he and other opponents of Communism 
formed the Teachers Guild in opposition to Com- 
munism. Teachers Guild has rejoined the American 
Federation of Teachers, following the withdrawal of 
the charter of the Teachers Union. 


Louis N. McWuor TER, assistant superintendent, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident on August 5. CLARENCE E, BLUME,* 
principal of Phillips Junior High School, has been 
appointed acting assistant superintendent, succeeding 
him for a 90-day period. 


WALTER B. SPELMAN,* dean of Morton Junior 
College, Cicero, Illinois, died on July 4. He had 
previously served as secretary of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges and of the North Central 
Junior College Association. 


The death of JoHN N. WASHBURNE,* professor of 
educational psychology, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., at the age of 47 years, was announced 
recently. 











Meetings and Conferences 


NoveEMBER 7-8—National Association of State Uni- 
versities, Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 


NoveMBER 9-15—American Education Week; 
twenty-first annual observance. Theme: Education 
for a Strong America. Daily topics: Sunday, Seeking 
World Order; Monday, Building Physical Fitness; 
Tuesday, Strengthening National Morale; Wednesday, 
Improving Economic Well-Being; Thursday, Safe- 
guarding School Support ; Friday, Learning the Ways 
of Dernocracy ; Saturday, Enriching Family Life. 

Special packets of materials to assist in observance 
of the week, for the kindergarten-primary, elementary, 
junior high, and high school grades, are available 
from the N.E.A. Each contains: posters, leaflets, and 
stickers; a 32-page manual; a folder for the Sunday 
observance; and other materials. Also available are: 
a two-color button to be worn by pupils; two musical 
plays, for high school and for elementary school use; 
and a 11/4,-minute 35 mm. sound movie trailer for use 
in commercial theatres. 


NOovEMBER 10-12—Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. The Willard, Washington, D.C. 


NOvEMBER 13-15—-Southern Conference on Audio- 
Visual Education. Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Speakers will include: Kenneth Macgowan, Ben H. 
Darrow, Keith Tyler, Floyde Brooker, Kenneth Bart- 
lett, etc. 


NoveMBER 14-15—Child Study Association of 
America. Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 20-22—National Council for the Social 
Studies. Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, Ind. Speakers 
will include: David Cushman Coyle on ‘‘National 
Morale’’; Colonel W. L. Weible on “Recent Military 
History and Current Military Problems”; and Berna- 
dotte Schmitt, University of Chicago, on the “His- 
torical Roots of the Second World War.” The twelfth 
yearbook, The Social Studies in the Elementary School, 
will be presented. 


NOVEMBER 20-22—National Council of Teachers 
of English; 31st annual convention. Baltimore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NOVEMBER 21-22—N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, North Central Region. University of 
Chicago. Theme: State Planning Conferences: What 
they are and how they are planned and conducted. 
This topic will include the problem of setting up in 
each state a plan for cooperation with the Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through Education. 
Donald DuShane, Secretary of the Commission, will 
be a participant. Harold H. Blanchard, North Central 
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Regional Director and a teacher in Central High 
School, South Bend, Ind., is in charge of arrangements. 


DECEMBER 3-5—Fifth Annual School Broadcast 
Conference. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 4-6—National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. New York City. 


DECEMBER 8-9—National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education. Statler Hotel, Boston. 


DECEMBER 10-13—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc. Statler Hotel, Boston. 


DECEMBER 26-27—American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. St. Louis. 


DECEMBER 27-28—American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-29—American Sociological Society. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 27-30—American Economic Associa- 
tion. Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 27-31—American Political Science As- 
sociation. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


DECEMBER 28-29—American Association of Teach- 
ers of French. Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. 


DECEMBER 28-29—National Association of Biology 
Teachers. Dallas, Tex. 


DECEMBER 28-31—American Library Association 
Midwinter Conference. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 29-30—College Physical Education As- 
sociation. Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 


DECEMBER 29-31—American Philosophical Associ- 
ation ; Eastern Division. Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; Pacific Division. Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. 


DECEMBER 29-31—Association of American Geog- 
raphers. Barbizon-Plaza, New York City. 


DECEMBER 29-31—Modern Language Association 
of America. Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 


DECEMBER 29-31—WNational Business Teachers As- 
sociation. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 29-31—National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 
DECEMBER 29-JANUARY 2—American Association 


for the Advancement of Science. Adolphus and Baker 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


DECEMBER 30-31—American Student Health As- 
sociation. New Yorker, New York City. 


JaNuaRyY 8-9—Association of American Colleges. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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January 30-31—American Council of Learned 
Societies. Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 26-28—American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FEBRUARY—Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association. Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 18-20—American College Personnel 
Association; also National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San 
Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-25—National Association of Second- 
ary-school Principals of the N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Association of School 
Administrators. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Educational Research 
Association; meeting with the American Association 
of School Administrators. San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 23-25—Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 


APRIL 6-11—Association for Childhood. Education. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ApRIL 14-16—American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


APRIL 15-18—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans. 


APRIL 17-18—Conference on Reading Instruction, 
Pennsylvania State College, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. 


APRIL 23-25—-American Philosophical Association ; 
Western Division. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


May 1-2—American Council on Education. May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 18-20—National University Extension As- 
sociation. Nittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 


JUNE 22-27—American Library Association; 64th 
annual conference. Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUNE 28-JuLy 2—National Education Association. 
Denver. 


Colleges and Universities 


“IF THE PEOPLE UNDERSTAND what the independ- 
ent universities mean to the country they will be able 
to maintain them, or at least those which are of stra- 
tegic importance, in any economic situation that we 
can now foresee. 

“Under any political conditions that seem likely to 
obtain in this country the state universities must live 
in constant fear that they will be sacrificed to factional 
fights or personal ambitions. . . . The example of 
the independent institutions is their only protection. 
. . . The bulk of education and research of the coun- 
try may be conducted by the public institutions. The 
pace must be set by the independent universities.” So 
says Robert H. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
in his annual report, announcing gifts totaling $8,- 
763,018 received during the University’s Fiftieth An- 
niversary general campaign. Mr. Hutchins reported 
that despite making “all the economies it can stand” 
the University during the last year had a $891,033 
difference between recurring income and recurring ex- 
pense and must continue fund raising. 


A LIST OF “FIELDS in which recruiting difficulties 
are anticipated by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission” has just been issued by the Commission in 
an endeavor to furnish educational institutions with 
information which will assist them in planning their 
work for the current academic year and in guiding stu- 
dents with proper reference to those fields in which the 
government is having particular difficulty securing 
personnel. 

The tabulations provide estimates of appointments 
in a selected number of fields made during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and estimates secured from 
defense agencies of their requirements for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943. Stu- 
dents completing their studies sometime during the 
present academic year can be available in time to fill 
most of the positions listed under the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942. Occupations listed are in the fields 
of physical sciences, engineering, medical science, in- 
spection, instruction, economics, business analysis, ad- 
ministration, etc. 

The material was prepared in collaboration with the 
American Council on Education and the National 
Committee on Education and Defense and is being 
sent to presidents of all colleges and universities of 
the country; chairmen of departments of economics, 
physics and chemistry; chairmen of faculty commit- 
tees on curricula and defense ; and advisors to students 
on course electives. A limited number of additional 
copies may be had upon request but only a few Civil 
Service Announcements for each occupation are avail- 





able for each institution in addition to those sent di- 
rectly to department heads concerned. 

The Civil Service Commission urges caution in uti- 
lizing the data, warning that the figures presented refer 
only to Washington defense agencies and are only a 
fraction of the total requirements in industry and other 
nongovernmental fields. (A comprehensive study of 
the needs in industry is under consideration.) Yet, it 
would be unwise for many colleges, especially those 
not now equipped to do so, to develop immediately 
special courses to prepare students for these positions. 
It is also possible that the number of students desiring 
to shift to these fields might be out of all proportion 
to the needed personnel. The Council will be glad to 
act as a clearing agency on information concerning the 
balance between potential employment needs and the 
numbers in preparation, as far as desirable. 


A NEW MEMORANDUM concerning deferment and 
postponement of induction of students was issued on 
September 16 by the national headquarters of the Se- 
lective Service System. The Selective Service Act pro- 
vision for the temporary group deferment of college 
students until the end of the 1940-41 college year, 
has already expired; but under section 5 (e) college 
students may at present be deferred on an individual 
basis when such deferment is considered by the par- 
ticular student’s local board as being in the national 
health, safety, or interest. According to the mem- 
orandum, “It should be clearly understood that it is 
the shortage within the occupation which forms the 
basis of the deferment and not the fact that the 
registrant is a student.” 

A list of occupations in which there is a national 
shortage has been transmitted to local draft boards. 
In cases where it is not in the national interest to grant 
deferment to a student, induction may be postponed 
temporarily, solely to prevent undue hardship to the 
individual. 

“Local boards must, as one of the conditions prece- 
dent to granting postponement of induction to a stu- 
dent registrant, definitely ascertain that the particular 
student is in good standing in his college or univer- 
sity and is enrolled therein in good faith.” This in- 
formation is excerpted from the September 22 issue of 
Higher Education and National Defense. 


A SAMPLE suRVEY of actual and potential shortages 
of male personnel in certain professional fields, other 
than those already studied and reported upon, was 
conducted during the summer by Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
consultant, American Council on Education with the 
National Committee on Education and Defense, under 
the auspices of the Council and the Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs. 
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Replies from 124 placement bureaus in colleges and 
universities in 37 states, 36 state directors of public 
education, 24 national professional organizations, and 
26 city superintendents of schools indicate “that 
already there is a serious shortage of male teachers in 
vocational education, industrial arts, health and physi- 
cal education for men, and the physical sciences. A 
shortage also appears to exist of qualified teachers in 
mathematics, commercial subjects, and band and or- 
chestra conducting. There is an apparent surplus of 
male teachers of English, social studies, languages, and 
fine arts. In fields other than teaching, there was a 
serious shortage in business administration and ac- 
countancy but no apparent shortage in personnel ad- 
ministration, including guidance.” 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation aided with the activities of a number of work- 
shops sponsored by universities, colleges, and public 
school systems associated in the Cooperative Study of 
Teacher Education during the past Summer. Karl W. 
Bigelow, director of the Commission; W. Earl Arm- 
strong and C. Leslie Cushman, field coordinators ; Ken- 
neth L. Heaton, in charge of the Commission’s work- 
shop advisory service; Earnest V. Hollis, field coordi- 
nator ; Charles E. Prall, field coordinator ; Harold E. B. 
Speight and Harold L. Turner, state coordinators; 
Maurice E. Troyer, associate in evaluation ; and Daniel 
A. Prescott, head of the division on child development 
and teacher personnel served in various capacities in 
the workshops at Peabody College for Teachers, North- 
western University, University of Pennsylvania, Tem- 
ple University, Syracuse University, N. Y., University 
of Michigan, Stanford University, Claremont Col- 
leges, Spokane Public Schools, and the University of 
Chicago. 

THE INTELLECTUAL AND SCHOLASTIC LEVEL of 
junior and senior high school student teachers at 
Brooklyn College, and by inference at the other three 
municipal colleges, is markedly above the norms both 
of Brooklyn College and those set in national measure- 
ments, according to a study by Laura H. Kennon and 
LaVerne Buckton of the Brooklyn College department 
of education. The authors made the investigation to 
prove their belief that the selective process under 
which all students admitted to municipal colleges in 
Brooklyn have been registered on the rank order of 
their high school averages should affect the scholastic 
achievements and intellectual level of the student 
teachers. 

The investigation involved consideration of the test 
scores of 2,006 Brooklyn College student teachers who 
had taken The American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination (Thurstone) as entering freshmen. The 
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authors compared four groups of students: the junior 
and the senior high school student teachers, the kinder- 

rten and elementary student teachers, and the entire 
Brooklyn College student body, with the national 
norms for the Thurstone test, which has been given 
at Brooklyn College since 1930. Junior and senior 
high school student teachers are above both the Brook- 
lyn and national norm, while the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary group are close to the Brooklyn norm. The 
investigation indicated a somewhat higher scholastic 
achievement for men than for women. 

In addition to the selective factor in admission of 
students, secondary and junior high school student 
teachers are further selected by being ranked or ap- 
proved to enter courses in special methods of teaching 
their special subject by the head of their major depart- 
ment in college. Elementary and kindergarten stu- 
dent teachers are not so selected. 

The authors point out as a matter of interest that 
the general conclusion to the investigation is at vari- 
ance with the findings of the Carnegie Foundation 
Report on ‘The Student and His Knowledge,” which 
was published in 1938. 


THE Detroit BoarD OF EDUCATION has approved 
a resolution under which land is to be condemned in 
connection with the extension of the Wayne Univer- 
sity campus. The land is a part of a three-block area 
which is to be used in the long-run plan of integrat- 
ing Wayne University’s campus with the Art Center 
district to form a Detroit Culture Center.” Its acqui- 
sition will also solve immediate problems by giving ad- 
ditional classroom space in the buildings already stand- 
ing on the property and in providing a site for the stu- 
dent Building, for which plans are now proceeding 
rapidly. An architectual-plans competition for a long- 
range Wayne University campus, open to registered 
architects of Wayne County, will be conducted with 
the advice of Bronson Gamber, architect of Detroit. 


MacMurray COLLeEGE, Jacksonville, Ill., and the 
Illinois School for the Deaf are cooperating in offering 
special training in the teaching of deaf students as part 
of the regular liberal arts course of the college, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Clarence P. McClel- 
land, president of the college and Dan Cloud, manag- 
ing officer of the School for the Deaf. 


WISCONSIN MEN in military and naval service have 
the privilege of taking University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Courses at their state’s expense under a 1941 
state law. The University Extension Division reports 
that 254 service registrations were accepted from June 
until October and that additional ones are being com- 
pleted daily. It is the only educational grant of this 
type known to be offered by any state. 


Public Schools 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES throughout the United 
States are urged to cooperate in a nationwide program 
of public discussion to develop civilian morale as part 
of the national defense program. President Roosevelt 
in a letter to Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, asked the U. S. Office of Education to 
aid educational institutions and school systems in pro- 
moting democratic discussion. Both the President and 
Mr. McNutt emphasized the great value of educational 
forums and public discussions which have been pro- 
moted in the past six years by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

“Good morale,” said Mr. McNutt, “is as important 
to defense as guns and planes. Morale in a democracy 
is unity of purpose based on common understanding. 
That kind of morale thrives on free and full discus- 
sion.” The U. S. Office of Education will take immedi- 
ate steps to adapt its experience in organization of 
forums to launching the proposed program. 


MANY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICERS are already 
finding it difficult to purchase needed supplies, ma- 
terials, and equipment without some priority rating. 
The United States Commissioner of Education has is- 
sued a news release dealing with this problem. He 
emphasizes that the Office of Education is not author- 
ized in itself to pass upon questions of priority, but 
states that Preference Rating Orders and accompany- 
ing forms may be secured from the Division of In- 
formation, Office of Emergency Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from one of the Priority Field Service 
Offices. 

Preference Rating Orders have been issued dealing 
with: 

(a) School Busses. 
Order, No. P-54. 

(b) Research Laboratory Supplies and Equipment. 
Preference Rating Order, No. P-43. 

(c) Repairs for the Property and Equipment of 
Schools and Colleges. Preference Rating Order, No. 
P-22. 

Projects involving new school and college buildings, 
additions, and necessary equipment, will be considered 
on their individual merits. Instructional supplies do 
not come under any order yet released. 


Limited Purchase Rating 


A PROJECT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT Of rural health 
through the establishment of nutrition centers, with 
the cooperation of public school officials in some 20,- 
000 rural school districts obtaining electric service 
from the Rural Electrification Administration-financed 
systems, is now under way. Proposed centers which 
will be financed by REA loans, from power coopera- 
tives to school districts, will enable rural areas to par- 
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ticipate more fully in the country-wide nutrition pro- 
gram which grew out of the National Nutrition Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., last May. At this 
conference it was asserted that more than one-third of 
all cases of physical unfitness among men of 21 to 35 
who had been rejected for Selective Service were at- 
tributable to improper diet. 

Conferences of national REA officials, state nutrition 
specialists, managers and directors of local REA sys- 
tems, school superintendents, health officers, and rep- 
resentatives of the Federal State Extension Service 
have been held in Nebraska, Washington, D. C., Ten- 
nessee, Minnesota, Indiana, Georgia, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri, among others, since October 14. 

The type of equipment appropriate for a particular 
school will depend upon the number of pupils, the 
gtades included, available space, and the financial abil- 
ity of the community to repay the cost within a reason- 
able time. Moderate sized schools might plan for an 
installation costing from $150 to $300. Basic equip- 
ment would include a refrigerator, pressure water sys- 
tem, electric range, dehydrator, and grinding mill. A 
small one-room school could be equipped with a single 
unit hot-plate, an 18-quart roaster, and a small flour 
mill for as little as $50. The pressure water system 
would also be desirable. 

Even the most inexpensive of these installations 
would make it possible for the school to provide hot 
lunches without fire hazards, to carry on canning dem- 
onstrations and classes for youth and adults. Surplus 
foods could be canned for school lunches; fresh whole 
wheat flour, grits, and meal could be ground ; and the 
grinding mill could be made available to the families 
of school pupils for grinding their own “protective” 
flour and meal. 


The Education of Rural Teachers in Service, pre- 
pared by Meredith W. Darlington, University of 
Nebraska, has recently been issued by the Committee 
on Rural Education as the first of its new rural educa- 
tion series of leaflets devoted to the persistent prob- 
lems of schools in rural areas. 

Several influences make the problem dealt with in 
this leaflet especially acute for the 300,000 teachers in 
small rural schools of the one- to four-teacher type. 
First is the steady upgrading of professional prepara- 
tion now being required by the various states. Salaries, 
however, have not increased proportionately with these 
new requirements. Hence, rural teachers are unable to 
accumulate savings for institutional attendance and 
hundreds are resorting to a pay-as-you-go practice of 
study while in service. This situation has obvious ad- 
vantages in the way of close relationship between 
theory and practice, but colleges, for the most part, 
have failed to capitalize these advantages. 
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The Committee on Rural Education has recently 
inaugurated a project for the experimental develop- 
ment of a Field Service Course in Rural Education at 
the State Teachers College in Kirksville, Mo. A spe- 
cial instructor is employed to work with selected rural 
teachers who have enrolled voluntarily in a practical 
professional course organized in terms of their im- 
mediate teaching problems and directly applied to the 
daily classroom activities of their schools. Enough has 
been achieved during the first year of trial to show sig- 
nificant achievement over the more formal theoretical 
courses commonly provided. 

The bulletin mentioned above reports the organiza- 
tion and techniques of a similar course developed for 
the past two years in two counties of Nebraska with 
the guidance of the State University of Nebraska. It 
may be obtained from The Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THE WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has is- 
sued a report condemning psuedo-research activities 
of taxpayers organizations which insist on comparing 
school costs and teachers’ salaries with the depth of the 
depression (1934). The association points out that 
from June, 1934, to June, 1941, the price of food in- 
creased approximately 14 per cent according to gov- 
ernmental reports, with substantial increases in cost 
of living generally. Yet, according to the taxpayers’ 
groups’ own figures, the average teacher in 1940 re- 
ceived $30 less than in 1931. 

“The carping tactics of the ‘down with taxes’ groups, 
directed from Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, and/ 
or financed largely by donations from concentrated 
wealth, has a detrimental effect on public education,” 
the association charges. The low level of the average 
teacher’s salary has caused many to go into other lines 
of work. As a result this year has witnessed an acute 
shortage of teachers in the lower paid positions in 
many counties of Wisconsin. 


SIX INTERESTING and forward-looking recommen- 
dations have been prepared by the Committee on Edu- 
cational Recommendations of the National Council 
of Education as a result of preliminary correspondence 
and discussion at an open meeting. The recommenda- 
tions are presented in the form of answers to six 
questions: (1) What are the enduring and what are 
the changing characteristics of democracy? (2) What 
can the schools do to cultivate civic responsibility and 
the democratic way of life? (3) How may the school 
encourage and participate in community planning? 
(4) What should be the financial program for public 
education for the months and years immediately 
ahead? (5) What should be the relation between the 
public schools, conducted by the states and local 
communities, and activities of an educational nature 
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connected with the new federal enterprises, such as 
the CCC and the NYA? (6) What are desirable 
qualities of present-day citizenship? Members of the 
committee include: Frank N. Freeman, dean, School 
of Education, University of California, Berkeley, 
chairman; William G. Carr, W. W. Charters, George 
S. Counts, Newton Edwards, Carter V. Good, Ben 
G. Graham, Charles H. Judd, Paul R. Mort, F. W. 
Reeves, John W. Sexson, Frank W. Thomas, Good- 
win B. Watson, Helen Bradley. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO is a 
new professional organization now being organized 
by a committee of nineteen, representing educators, 
broadcasters, and citizen leaders interested in educa- 
tion by radio. Captain Harold W. Kent, Director of 
the Radio Council of the Chicago Board of Education, 
on duty in the Information Service, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., is chairman. 

The group will publish the AER Journal which will 
include combined guides to all national educational 
and public service radio programs ; news of radio ideas 
in schools, radio stations, and civic associations; re- 
views of new programs and transcriptions; and mate- 
rial on new equipment. Jim Hanlon of Chicago is 
editor. 

The Association expects to apply for status as a de- 
partment of the National Education Association. In- 
terested persons may obtain information concerning 
the organization from The Association for Education 
by Radio, 228 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFERENCE will again 
grant awards and citations for outstanding examples 
of the classroom use of radio programs at its annual 
meeting in Chicago, December 3-5. Teachers are re- 
quested to send in descriptions of utilization proce- 
dures which they have found most valuable by Novem- 
ber 1. Winning entries will be edited and published 
early in 1942. The plans winning awards at the 
Fourth School Broadcast Conference were published 
under the title Utilization Practices as Reported by the 
Classroom Teacher. Information may be obtained 
from and entries should be submitted to: The Infor- 
mation Editor, Room 701, 228 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 


A SPECIAL vocational defense training edition of the 
American Vocational Association Journal and News 
Bulletin has been issued recently. It was prepared to 
assist the members of the association in reporting the 
remarkable accomplishments of vocational education 
for national defense to the general public, and in sup- 
port of their conviction that “occupational education 
as an integral part of the public school system of 
America is a primary right and privilege of every citi- 


zen and that it is essential in the maintenance of 
economic security for the individual and economic 
stability for the nation.” 

In it we are reminded that an army of trained work- 
ers is needed. “Estimated man-power needs for de- 
fense industries are placed at 4,000,000 workers by 
July 1, 1942, one-fourth of them unskilled. About 
1,500,000 skilled workers must be transferred or ob- 
tained through turning non-defense piants to defense 
production. Most of the required 1,500,000 semi- 
and single-skilled workers will be prepared in voca- 
tional schools and classes.” 

Specific needs for personnel in aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, electricity, and machine tools; facts on the total 
training job; cost of defense training; the resources 
of vocational ¢'v-ation with which it is prepared to 
meet the present demands ; description of training pro- 
gram; special training programs for Negroes; rural 
and out-of-school CCC and NYA boys are forcefully 
presented in clear black-type text and hundreds of 
photographs. 


UTILIZING its entire staff of fourteen teachers, 
Wheat Ridge, Colorado, High School has developed a 
guidance program that includes mental, social, moral, 
physical, esthetic, and vocational counselling. Their 
recent Guidance Manual, prepared for publication by 
Paul C. Stevens and J. N. Farquhar, describes the pro- 
gram in its present state of evolution and offers many 
suggestions of value to guidance workers in other com- 
munities. In addition to the usual counselling by 
teachers, testing program, cumulative records, place- 
ment, and follow-up, orientation courses and forums 
are utilized. 

The freshman orientation course centers around the 
adjustment of the pupil to the school, while the second 
course is devoted to obtaining a better understanding 
of the non-school world. The development of social 
personality is the topic for the eleventh grade. In 
the senior course, health and vocations are given em- 
phasis. Forum topics range from a discussion of cap- 
ital punishment to the importance of foreign lan- 
guages, from the dairy business as a vocation to the 
changing of national holidays, and from the develop- 
ment of personality to the training of dogs. 

The Wheat Ridge Guidance Manual is particularly 
valuable as an indication of what a high school faculty 
of moderate size can achieve, when its members co- 
operatively attack the problem of student guidance.— 
F. J. ADAMS. 

A REPORT on “The New Army of the United States” 
as of August 1, 1941—its organization and the mis- 
sions, methods, and equipment of its various com- 
ponents is given in a 146-page booklet just issued 
by the War Department’s Bureau of Public Relations. 
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Various sections deal with: The Congress and the 
Army; The Secretary of War; The Under Secretary of 
War; The War Department General Staff; Joint 
Agencies of the War and the Navy Departments ; The 
Regular Army; The National Guard; The Organized 
Reserves; The Selective Service System; The Growth 
of the United States Army; Field Training Program; 
The Arms and the Services. 

An attempt is made under the appropriate sections 
to show the American public the process of the 
transition of a small skeletonized United States Army 
into a large, well-organized and fully-equipped fight- 
ing force of seasoned and trained soldiers. The total 
strength of the Army as of July 30, 1941, is given as: 
Regular Army, 511,900; National Guards, 282,900; 
Reserve Officers, 63,200; Selective Service Trainees, 
648,500; Total. 1,506,500. 


PLANS FOR some eighty elementary school class- 
rooms are presented in a portfolio prepared by N. L. 
Engelhardt and the School Planning Associates (New 
York, Columbia University, Teachers College, 1941, 
$3). Modern schools in all parts of the United 
States are included in the collection. In addition to 
the plans there are illustrations and descriptive ma- 
terial, an index to plates, and a check list to be used 
in the designing of elementary schvol classrooms. 





Kappan Leads P. I. C. 


Reported by JOHN R. ROWE* 


The election of the executive secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa to the presidency of the Professional Inter- 
fraternity Conference has placed Phi Delta Kappa in 
a position of leadership in that organization. The Pro- 
fessional Interfraternity Conference is composed of 
twenty-seven fraternities in the following nine profes- 
sions: Architecture, chemistry, commerce, dentistry, 
education, engineering, law, medicine, and pharmacy. 
A tenth profession, journalism, has just been opened 
to Conference membership, by action of the recent 
Conference. Phi Delta Kappa was a charter member 
of the Professional Interfraternity Conference and has 
been active in its affairs since the latter’s founding on 
March 2, 1928, in Washington, D. C. 

The Tenth meeting of the Conference was held in 
Chicago at the Morrison Hotel on October 10-11. 
Paul M. Cook, executive secretary of Phi Delta Kappa, 
was elected president for a two-year term. Addresses 
by three Phi Delta Kappans, E. E. Keener, Logan 
Anderson, and Mr. Cook, were also included on the 
program. 

The Conference opened on October 10 with a ban- 
quet at which Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of The Jour- 








nal of the American Medical Association, and member 
of Phi Delta Epsilon, medical fraternity, acted as toast- 
master. Judge John Gutknecht, of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, member of Delta Theta Phi, law 
fraternity, gave the main address of the evening, speak- 
ing on “Pan America and The World Crisis.” The 
president of the Professional Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, A. L. Doud, Jr., representing Delta Theta Phi, 
law fraternity, welcomed fraternity men and their 
guests to the conference, and H. G. Wright, secretary 
of the Conference, representing Delta Sigma Pi, com- 
merce fraternity, introduced officers and other mem- 
bers of the executive commmittee and distinguished 
guests to the gathering. 

Sessions on October 11 were featured by addresses 
dealing with various phases of the activities, func- 
tions, and problems of professional fraternities. Ray- 
mond B. Allen, executive dean of the University of II- 
linois Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, 
Chicago, member of Phi Beta Pi, medical fraternity, 
discussed ‘‘Professional Fraternities in a Changing 
World.” Rayford W. Lemley, attorney and accountant 
of Chicago, and member of the Supreme Senate of 
Delta Theta Phi, law fraternity, traced the “History 
of Greek-Letter Fraternities.” Of special interest was 
the forum discussion on maintaining alumni interest, 
participated in by the following speakers: E. E. 
Keener, Principal of the Hay School, Chicago, and a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, on ‘Sustaining Alumni 
Interest through Organized Clubs” ; Dr. John E. Gur- 
ley, San Francisco, Calif., editor of The Frater of Psi 
Omega, dental fraternity, on “Your Fraternity Maga- 
zine as a Continuous Alumni Contact’; and Logan 
Anderson, of the Publications Departments, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, Phi Delta Kappan, on 
“Is Your Magazine Read—Is It a Friend or Foe?” 

An opportunity was provided for discussion follow- 
ing each afternoon address, in addition to a round 
table discussion of the current administrative problems 
affecting member fraternities. Scheduled speakers and 
their subjects included: J. D. Sparks, executive sec- 
retary, Alpha Kappa Psi, commerce fraternity, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., ‘‘Local Professional Interfraternity Coun- 
cils’; Marvin C. Rogers, Director of Research, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, representing Alpha Chi 
Sigma, chemistry fraternity, “Time and Methods of 
Pledging”; Dr. Harry G. Irvine, past national presi- 
dent of Alpha Kappa Kappa, medical fraternity, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., ‘“The Effects of the War on Profes- 
sional Fraternities” ; H. G. Wright, “Membership Di- 
rectories—Their Value’; and Paul M. Cook, “The 
Function of the Professional Fraternity.” 





* John R. Rowe, Educational Director, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, is president of Nu Field Chapter, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ADMINISTRATION, ORGANIZA- 
TION, AND SUPERVISION 


1099 

Covert, Timon. Financing of schools as a function of 

state departments of education. (Washington, D. C.: 

Bull. 1940, No. 6, Mon. No. 3; U. S. Office of Educa- 

tion, 1941. Pp. vi + 34. 10c.) Since public education 
is a function of the state governments, state depart- 
ments of education have many responsibilities regard- 
ing public-school finance. This study analyzes these 
responsibilities in considerable detail, pointing out the 
common elements, analyzing the differences, and pre- 
senting significant factors in the educational structure 
of the state departments. This monograph is one of a 
series of studies made of the state departments of edu- 
cation.—E. A. COLLINs. 





1100 
Cowley, Elizabeth. Free learning. (30 Winchester St., 

Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1941. Pp. 334. $3.) In 
telling the story of the development of American educa- 
tion in four great states, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and California, with special emphasis upon 
the decade between 1830-1840, the author stresses the 
need for a more vigorous and critical attitude on the 
part of present-day citizens toward our schools. If the 
public schools, which are the most powerful of all social, 
political, and economic institutions that help to create 
citizenship, are to meet the needs of today and tomor- 
row the citizenry must recognize the danger of delegat- 
ing all responsibility to paid administrators. The pub- 
lic schools should be a prime concern of the people 
themselves. An appeal is made for a return to the good 
old days of the early 19th century when matters of edu- 
cation were still in the hands of “humble private citi- 
zens” who gave all to make our schools free. The birth 
of American education in Massachusetts, and the strug- 
gle for its survival in Pennsylvania are told in graphic 
style with numerous documentary details reproduced. 
A list of “problems that are perennial” in American 
education today which are the result of overorganiz- 
ation and underevaluation is presented in a section en- 
titled Conclusions. 

Comment: A stimulating book, and one that will be 
particularly pleasing to those who are ready to lay all 
of the present ills of society at the feet of modern edu- 
cation and the trained men and women who have been 
charged with the responsibility of directing our schools. 
—H. A RIEBE. 


1101 
Deffenbaugh, W. S. Practices and concepts relating to 
city boards of education. (Vol. I, Chapter VII; Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1941. Pp. iv + 
27. 5c.) This bulletin discusses the necessity of a 
board of education for cities. In spite of the prediction 


that city boards of education would in time be abolished 
and the schools placed directly under the control of the 
city commission in those cities where the commission 
form of government was adopted, only two cities having 
a population of 30,000 or more abolished the board of 
education. 

The bulletin discusses the powers and duties of these 
boards, the qualification of the members, how they are 
selected, the number of members and their term of 
office. Further, the organization of boards, the number 
of boards meetings held, the compensation of the mem- 
bers and the board’s relationship to the system are dis- 
cussed. A brief summary of the findings is given at the 
close of the bulletin—E. A. Cotuus. 


1102 

Finance and business administration. (Rev. Educ. Res., 

Apr., 1941, 11, no. 2, 133-246.) This is the fourth issue 
of the Review of Educational Research to be devoted 
to finance and business administration, and includes 
material published during the three-year cycle ending 
with December, 1940. Each of 13 chapters is devoted 
to summarizing the literature in some particular area, 
the areas which are covered including planning in 
business administration, support of education, budget- 
ing, school accounting, educational costs, regulation 
and limitation of board of education credit, implica- 
tions of district organization, transportation, supply 
service, general principles in business administration, 
legislation and court decisions, and emerging concep- 
tual patterns in finance and business administration. 
—Francis J. DonoHvE. 


1103 
Kent, George. Mill town miracle. (School and Soc., 

Aug. 9, 1941, 54, 81-85.) Here is a story of the educa- 
tional development of the 14 mill towns around Green- 
ville, S.C. These were the usual type of mill towns with 
cheap clapboard box houses grouped around the fac- 
tories. There was little pride in the homes or schools 
until an active, wide awake superintendent set about 
making the schools attractive, happy places for the 
children to learn and to educating the 25,000 inhabitants 
to love and appreciate their schools and homes. 

The remarkable change made by L. P. Hollis, the 
superintendent, in the whole attitude of the population 
and the school system of the mill towns, is one of 
real education. The superintendent’s task was one of 
making the schools interesting and attractive to chil- 
dren and of securing the cooperation of his faculty in 
support of his program. He did not stop with the school 
children. He formed classes for adults and in many other 
ways gave help and advice to parents and citizens of 
the towns. This resulted in improved streets and more 
attractive homes. The school became the true center of 
all community life. This is the sort of thing that can be 
done in nearly every community in the land—educat- 
ing for real citizenship.—E. A. CoLims. 
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1104 

Meece, Leonard E. A manual for school board mem- 

bers. (Univ. of Ky., Bull. Bur. School Service, Mar., 

1941, 13, 1-38.) This bulletin was prepared to help 
members of boards of education to become better in- 
formed concerning their duties and responsibilities and 
to increase their interest and enthusiasm in their op- 
portunity for community service. In addition to a num- 
ber of pertinent statements concerning the scope and 
importance of American education, the bulletin presents 
an extended list of principles which govern school board 
selection, organization, and functions, and the relation- 
ships of the boards to the state and to their communities, 
and to their executives, teachers, and other employees. 
The preparation of the manual is a part of the program 
of the Kentucky School Board Association, and it con- 
tains a complete statement of the objectives of the as- 
sociation. The final chapter presents in brief form an- 
swers to 27 frequently-asked questions relating to Ken- 
tucky law governing the management and control of 
school districts —H. A. Riebe. 


1105 


Moehlman, Arthur B. School administration. (Boston: 

Houghton, 1940. Pp. xvii + 929. $3.50.) This volume, 
bedause of its size and the thoroughness with which the 
subject has been covered, is impossible to abstract with- 
in reasonable limits. It is divided into five parts: The 
Background; Education and the Democratic State, The 
Purposes of Education, The Educational Scene, The 
Public School in Operation—Philosophy of Organization 
and Operation; Principles of Organization, Principles of 
Operation—The Community Administration of Educa- 
tion; Community Structural Organization, Community 
Co-operation, The Board of Education, The Executive 
Activity (Evolution), The Executive Activity (Organ- 
ization) , General Administration, Child Accounting, Ad- 
justive Services, The Instructional Program, The Per- 
sonnel Activity, The School Plant, The Service of Text- 
books and Supplies, Finance, Appraisal, Social Inter- 
pretation, Elementary Administration, Secondary Ad- 
ministration, Adult Education—The State Education 
Authority; The State and Education, Current Educa- 
tional Organization, Child Accounting, Instruction, 
Personnel, The School Plant, State Finance, Colleges 
and Universities, the Non-Public School—The Federal 
Government and Education; Federal Interest in Public 
Education, Federal Education Practice, Federal-State 
Relationships. 

The method used in each part is that of a brief his- 
torical survey, followed by descriptions of current prac- 
tices which are then evaluated. The author says, “The 
central thesis . . . rests upon the simple but frequently 
neglected principle that instruction is the supreme pur- 
pose of the schools. . . . Organization and the processes 
of administration, growing from instructional needs, are 
thus considered only as a means and not an end in the 
achievement of instructional objectives. . . . In the de- 
velopment of this point of view the teacher emerges 
as the most important agent, with administration in the 
position of ministering to his needs and thus increasing 
the efficiency of the teaching process. This approach 
may be described as the functional or organic point of 
view,” which is neither “conservative, middle-of-the- 
road, or progressive. 
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“Beginning with this central thesis, the functionalist 
seeks to develop a complete philosophy of both struc- 
ture and practice consistent with his central thesis. In 
so doing, many traditional assumptions are discarded 
as inconsistent with democratic purposes. While recog- 
nizing current structural weaknesses and inadequacies, 
the functionalist also recognizes that social change 
should be made slowly and thus offers no panaceas ex- 
cept those possible through the process of education. 

“The total theory advanced here does not represent 
mere assumption. It has its roots in fundamental Amer- 
ican educational thought and practice. ... ” 

Comment: This volume will be regarded as one of 
the outstanding works in the field for many years. Be- 
cause of its bulk and emphasis upon philosophy it is 
not as useful for introductory courses as some of the 
briefer treatments, but it will be on required reading 
lists for up-to-date courses and in the libraries of ad- 
ministrators who keep informed about the best in edu- 
cational literature —WiLL1aM H. ANDERSON, JR. 


See also abstracts 1124, 1126, 1157, 1209. 
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1106 
Beals, Ralph A., and Brody, Leon. The literature of 
adult education. (New York: Amer. Assoc. for Adult 

Ed., 1941. Pp. xviii + 494. $2.) This book, one of the 
concluding volumes in the Studies in the Social Sig- 
nificance of Adult Education in the United States, draws 
together and classifies the literature in the field of adult 
education. It deals largely with those sources which 
have been published since 1929 in the United States. 

The authors have classified the field of adult educa- 
tion in seven broad categories: purpose, clientele, per- 
sonnel, media of communication, areas of activity, spe- 
cial factors, and agencies. The 14 chapters of the book 
deal with these categories, one chapter being given to 
each, except for “media of communication” to which 
two chapters are devoted, and “agencies” to which 
seven chapters are devoted. 

Within each chapter an additional analysis has been 
made in terms of the content of the literature. In each 
such sub-group, the best studies which the authors have 
found are listed, with a prefatory statement which is 
designed not to summarize but to introduce the refer- 
ences cited. 

Comment: Although this volume was not intended 
as such, it will serve as the best single introductory 
textbook in the field of adult education which has yet 
been published.—Cyri O. Houte. 





1107 
A guide to community coordination; for coordinating, 
community and neighborhood councils in cities and 
towns under 25,000 in population. (145 W. 12th St., 
Los Angeles: Coordinating Councils, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
iv + 12 + vii. 25c.) Many communities in the United 
States are now becoming interested in the establish- 
ment of community or neighborhood councils. This 
pamphlet has been issued to serve as a guide to those 
who have such an objective in mind. Although an in- 
troductory section deals with the general nature of 
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community coordination in a broad way, most of the 
text is given over to a rather practical treatment of im- 
mediate problems. Among the most important of these 
are: Who should belong to the councils? Who should 
sponsor the councils? How should one go about start- 
ing a new council? What kinds of projects should a 
council undertake? What are the duties of the various 
officers? How do community councils handle their 
financial affairs? 

Most of the discussion deals with the problems of 
community councils in communities of 25,000 popula- 
tion and under. One section is given, however, to a dis- 
cussion of some of the particular problems of councils 
in large cities. The final section deals, somewhat in- 
evitably, with community coordination and national de- 
fense—Cyrit O. Hou.e. 


1108 
Hill, Frank E., and Williams, W. E. Radio’s listening 
groups. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. 

x + 270. $2.75.) This book reports two different studies 
of listening groups built around radio programs. One 
was made in the United States by Frank Ernest Hill, the 
other was made in Great Britain by W. E. Williams. In 
both studies, primary attention was devoted to the 
adult listening group, operating outside the framework 
of the regular school program. The task of comparing 
the situation in the two countries is left to the reader. 

The study by Hill is largely a general analysis of vol- 
unteer listening groups as they have developed around 
such programs as “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
and the agricultural and homemaking programs often 
carried by university stations. The discussion is en- 
tirely nontechnical, and revolves around case studies 
and particular situations, with some attention being 
given to generalizations derived from firsthand visita- 
tion and questionnaire analysis. Special attention is 
given to the ways in which groups are organized, their 
location, how they carry on their programs, how they 
are stimulated by the broadcasting stations and other 
agencies, and why they disappear. The most important 
of the author’s generalizations, resulting from his study, 
are: the program itself should be of high quality; 
there should be positive attempt to build listening 
groups; study aids should be provided; the groups 
should pay for the services they receive; and there 
should be adequate leadership. 

The study by Williams is somewhat more fundamental 
than that by Hill in that it deals with the broader ques- 
tion of the relationship of radio listening to the whole 
field of adult educational methodology, with a frank 
appraisal of its strengths and weaknesses. The central- 
ized control of broadcasting in Great Britain has en- 
abled Williams to be somewhat more factual and con- 
crete in his analysis than Hill could be. The conclu- 
sions which he reaches are largely the same, however.— 
Cyrit O. Houte. 


See also abstract 1129. 
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1109 
Cassidy, Walter F. The course content in commercial 
mathematics. (School Rev., June, 1941, 49, 436-44.) 


1108-1110 


This study is an attempt “to validate some basic 
mathematics items for the curriculum in commercial 
mathematics . . . by subjecting (them) to specific tests 
or criteria of social and vocational usefulness.” These 
criteria were evolved from the study and analysis of 
theses, high school and college textbooks in accounting 
and bookkeeping, sales promotion literature of business 
machine companies, civil service examinations, trade 
journals, and a check list submitted to certified public 
accountants. 

From 10 textbooks in commercial mathematics, a 
check list of mathematical items was prepared. These 
items were validated by the application of the criteria 
secured in the manner indicated above. A composite 
rank was obtained for each of the items which should 
indicate the “importance of items for the content of the 
course in commercial mathematics.” On the basis of 
this ranking, it was possible to validate 102 basic items 
which might be considered in the formation of the 
course in commercial mathematics. 

Comment: It is thought by the author that this study 
might prove of value in setting up courses and in 
evaluating courses already offered. As such, it should 
be a helpful addition to this field. However, the criteria 
might well have been more clearly listed in the article. 
It is doubtful if mere listing of items in various sources 
is indicative of the degree of importance. Some more 
quantitative measures, as well as qualitative ones, no 
doubt will be forthcoming.—D. F. Mutvrait. 


1110 
Tentative source materials in business education. (Tal- 

lahassee: Univ. of Florida, Curric. Lab., Bull. No. 11, 

Oct., 1940. Pp. 180.) This bulletin shows how one 
state is attempting to aid its teachers and administrators 
in solving business education curriculum problems. 
The first section deals with the administrator’s difficul- 
ties and the second section with individual courses and 
teaching methods. 

Under the first section is discussed the philosophy and 
role of business education, its relationship to the total 
school program, the importance and purposes of the 
business curricula, and the present problems and objec- 
tives of business education. Help is given in regard to 
setting up the five-way business education curriculum 
(general business, general clerical, distributive, ac- 
counting, and stenographic.) The need for relating the 
business education program to the community and to 
the student brings up a discussion of the occupational 
survey and guidance in business education. 

The second section presents guides to the teaching 
of the business subjects: accounting; advanced business 
principles; business arithmetic; business correspond- 
ence; business economics; consumer education; eco- 
nomic geography; general business principles; office 
practice; retailing; salesmanship; shorthand; and type- 
writing. Under each of these is given a general state- 
ment in regard to the course, the objectives and major 
concepts, a list of teaching materials, teaching sugges- 
tions, and a list of source materials for the teacher. The 
section concludes with suggested procedures for teach- 
ing the business subjects, including lessons and methods, 
teaching activities, and tests and measurements. 

Comment: This bulletin contains in compact form a 
great deal of information that would aid either the 
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teacher of an individual business subject or the one 
in charge of the business education work for the school. 
—D. F. MuLvInsi1t. 


1111 
Tonne, Herbert A. Consumer education in the schools. 

(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. Pp. xvi + 365. $2.85.) 
Although there any many books on the economics of 
consumption and many more on the consumer move- 
ment, “none is at present on the market which is con- 
cerned with consumer education as a specific mani- 
festation of the entire consumer movement.” This book 
is an attempt to fill such a lack. “An effort has been 
made to present, in a manner as unbiased as possible, all 
the points of view toward consumer education that 
are current among the workers in this field.” 

Although not so divided, the book may be considered 
as having four sections, the first of which is introduc- 
tory and deals with the development of the consumer 
movement, the need for consumer education, consumer 
spending, and the role of the consumer in economic life. 

The second section deals with the current concepts 
of consumer education and its place in the secondary 
school curriculum. The status and aims of consumer 
education form the background for this section. Next 
is developed the question of where this new field should 
be placed, and the possibilities presented by the social 
studies, home economics, business education, and other 
areas of school training are considered. The course of 
study in consumer education is then taken up and the 
basis for the inclusion of material (consumer choices 
and desires) is explored. 

The third section might be thought of as that deal- 
ing with methodology. Two chapters are devoted to 
the teaching of consumer goods and services. Next, 
various methods of instruction are viewed from the 
point of view of this subject. The training desired for 
the teacher of consumer education is indicated. Various 
devices for teaching and their adaptation to consumer 
education are presented. 

The final section deals with the general problems of 
consumer education and needed developments in the 
consumer movement. 

Comment: This book collects a great deal of mate- 
rial published in the professional magazines. “Senior 
college students and in-service graduate students . . 
will find this book of value. It will serve as a text for 
courses on teaching consumer education.” Particularly, 
will the book, with its selected references for each chap- 
ter, be of service to the person who has neither the fa- 
cilities nor the time to keep abreast of the increasing 
material in this field —D. F. Mutvm1. 


See also abstracts 1135, 1136, 1140, 1147. 








CHARACTER EDUCATION AND 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


1112 
Holy, T. C., and Stahly, G. B. Survey of the boy’s indus- 
trial school, Lancaster, Ohio. (Columbus: Ohio State 
Univ., Bur. of Educ. Res., 1940. Pp. xii + 275. $1.50.) 
The chief purpose of this school is rehabilitation and 
education. Since the age range is too great among the 
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boys it is urged that two supplementary institutions be 
established. Also it is recommended that the boys re- 
main longer in the institution because of the difficulty 
in realizing the objectives of rehabilitation during a 
brief course of training. The personal treatment found 
to be necessary and the speed with which a boy makes 
a proper adjustment to his community should determine 
the length of institutional stay and the duration of his 
probation status. 

Observations in the school point to the importance of 
reducing the number of boys by helping local com- 
munities to take earlier and better care of their poten- 
tial delinquents. It is recommended also that admis- 
sion be refused to boys who are psychopathic or feeble- 
minded. It is urged that the more complicated cases be 
transferred to the Mansfield Reformatory. This would 
protect the other boys at Lancaster and be of special 
benefit to the problem boy himself. 

The State Department of Welfare should continue to 
supervise the Boys’ Industrial School, but it is advised 
that the position of Supervisor of Education be created 
to administer a more thorough program of instruction. 

Comment: There is so much detailed description and 
analysis in this volume that all students of remedial ed- 
ucation and character building will benefit from a care- 
ful survey of its pages——Carrott D. CHAMPLIN. 


1113 
Law, Frederick H. He got the job; citizenship, work in 
life, personality, habits, manners, and guidance for 
boys and young men. (New York: Scribner, 1941. Pp. 

viii + 231. $1.40.) The books consists of a series of 
brief talks designed to lead boys and young men to 
an “attitude in life that will produce unselfishness, good 
manners, strict regard for the wishes and rights of 
others, high moral character, noble principles of con- 
duct, respect for all, reverence, and good citizenship— 
in other words, to produce True Manhood.” It is 
suggested that brief treatment of each topic makes it 
possible to use this material in the classroom or school 
assembly. 

The title is taken from a playlet about the employ- 
ment interview presented in Chapter I, “He Got the 
Job.” Other chapters deal with such topics as: health, 
speech, dress, etiquette, recreation, property and pos- 
sessions, personality development, good citizenship, 
choosing a career, and letter writing. 

Anecdotes are freely used to introduce and illustrate 
points of emphasis. Self-rating exercises and lists of 
books for further reading are presented at the end of 
each chapter. 

Comment: While much of the material is valuable, 
the high Victorian moral tone and the sketchy treat- 
ment of many topics render much of the presentation 
unrealistic and meaningless for the young people of 
today, who listen to the radio, go to the movies, and live 
in large population centers. One wonders how they 
will react to such passages as these: “The way to true 
manhood is to harbor no evil thoughts at all”; “. . the 
ideal of a gentleman is to help and to be kindly”; 

. thinks no evil”; “. . . . show thoughtfulness for 
all women”; .... in railroad travel if a young man 
finds that the only place left for him is beside a lady 
who is a stranger to him, it’s his duty to ask permis- 
sion before attempting to occupy the seat; the dentist 
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“must have a natural desire to help people, a kindly 


hand, and a sympathetic and understanding nature. 
... "—SamMuet H. FLOWERMAN. 


See also abstracts 1103, 1133. 








COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


1114 

Abel, James F. Selected references on foreign educa- 

tion. (Elem. School Jour., June, 1941, 41, 774-91.) 
War conditions have limited the material produced on 
comparative education. Most available publications 
emanate from the British Commonwealth of nations. 
Annotated references are presented under the follow- 
ing headings: General references, and under names of 
countries arranged alphabetically —_M.M.R. 





1115 
Conant, James B. British universities in the war. (Ed. 

Rec., J1., 1941, 22, 345-53.) Education in England today 
finds war and peace inseparably combined. There have 
been no raids over Oxford, and Cambridge—although 
raided—has suffered no damage to its university build- 
ings. The younger universities at Liverpool and Bristol 
have been heavily bombed, no accurate estimate having 
yet been made of the educational loss. Despite physical 
scars here and there the universities continue their 
academic routine. 

For the year 1939-40 the British universities had an 
enrollment of 85 per cent normal, for 1940-41 it was be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent normal and for the current 
academic year the attendance will drop to about 40 or 50 
per cent normal. London University buildings were 
vacated early in the war, the more important educa- 
tional activities being removed to other sections of the 
British Isles. Public funds will be required for restora- 
tion of badly damaged buildings, but the University 
Grants Committee is continuing to use Parliamentary 
appropriations for running expenses. Effort is being 
made to cut down the overhead expense commensurate 
with the loss of income through reduced tuition revenue. 
Each university has its own recruiting board, which 
stresses the importance of giving to each specially 
talented student the most appropriate type of defense 
service.—CarrROLL D. CHAMPLIN. 


1116 

Lindegren, Alina M. Education and service conditions 

of teachers in Scandinavia, The Netherlands, and Fin- 

land. (Bull. No. 9; Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 

Ed., 1941. Pp. viii + 149. 20c.) Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, and Finland have contributed im- 
measurably to civilization. These nations have faced 
common perils and shared common aspirations. Being 
neighbors they have enjoyed a similar cultural in- 
heritance, establishing their lives on high moral and 
political principles; and it is through their superior 
educational systems that they hand down to their chil- 
dren the virtues that have sponsored their racial, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual development. It is interesting to 
note, however, that each nation has its own special at- 
tributes of language, literature, art, form of government 
and educational methods. 
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Comment: Students of Comparative Education have 
access here to the basic facts regarding the distinctive 
educational procedures followed in the Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherlands.—Carrott D. CHAMPLIN. 


1117 
Osias, Camilo. Education for a way of life. (Tchrs. Coll. 
Jour. (Philippine Is.), Apr.Je., 1941, 2, 349-53.) A 
plea for education for “economic-mindedness” as a 
means of strengthening the national economy and as a 
part of the larger objective of educating for the ways of 
democracy.—Pepro ORArTA. 


1118 
Perez, Gilbert S. Vocational education. (Tchrs. Coll. 
Jour. (Philippine Is.), Apr.-Je., 1941, 2, 373-77.) Ex- 
plains the opportunities for vocational education in the 
Philippine Islands and the progress that has been made 
to date from the inception of the present system under 
American supervision.—PEpRO ORATA. 


1119 

Russell, Olive R. Placing evacuee children in Canadian 

schools. (Understanding the Child, Je., 1941, 10, 21- 

24.) Because the curricula and the methods of nam- 
ing grades in English and Scottish schools are very dif- 
ferent from Canadian ones, great difficulty has attended 
the proper placement of evacuee children in Canadian 
schools. The resultant maladjustment, both educational 
and emotional, has necessitated greater consideration 
of the children’s mental and social maturity prior to 
placement. It is suggested, among other things, that 
there be set up a competent Advisory Education Com- 


mittee, composed of understanding teachers thoroughly 
acquainted with both the Provincial schools and the 
English and Scottish schools; and of psychologists whose 
function would be not only to give special consideration 
to unusual cases, but also to administer intelligence tests 
to all—Wm. Rerrz. 


112060 

Salvador, Celedonio. How schools serve the people. 

(Tchrs. Coll. Jour. (Philippine Is.), Apr.-Je., 1941, 2, 

357-60.) Explains the work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Philippines which includes 12,125 schools, an 
enrolment of 1,957,142 pupils, taught by a corps of 45,- 
041 teachers, and is operating under a 36-million-peso 
budget, or about 36 per cent of the total national budget. 
—Pepro OrArTA. 


1121 

U. S. Office of Education Committee on Special Publi- 

cations. Education under dictatorships and in democ- 

racies. (Pamph. No. 15, Ed. & Nat. Defense Ser.; 

Washington, D. C.: The Office, 1941. Pp. vi + 19. 15c.) 
Our American schools are consecrated to the building 
of a stronger nation. The processes of instruction are 
faithfully plodding along day by day to implant in the 
hearts of youth the principles of the democratic way of 
living. Our schools must become vital centers for both 
the spiritual and practical training of boys and girls 
about to face reality in a world desecrated by con- 
tinuing internecine war. Twenty-three years ago we 
thought democracy had won the first World War, but 
now we know there was more to it than having the 
upper hand in dictating the peace terms. Intelligent 
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human beings the world over must collaborate to root 
out every abuse and obstacle standing in the way of a 
free and friendly intercourse among the nations.—Car- 
ROLL D. CHAMPLIN. 


See also abstracts 1108, 1194, 1215, 1238. 








CURRICULUM 


1122 
Cobb, Ernest, and others. The mind’s eye; life and 
learning through the mental picture. (New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. ii + 254. $1.50.) The 
only effective method of learning is to form visual 
images of material. These images, once formed, are 
never forgotten. The present curriculum is unsuited 
to thorough learning because too many useless details 
are taught. One should fix thoroughly the location on 
the map of Sparta and Corinth, but does not need 
statistics indicating what proportion of Americans live 
in family groups. This inclusion of detail leads the 
child to read without understanding. 

All fundamental materials must be drilled thoroughly, 
year after year. The first fundamental is the alphabet; 
another, the multiplication table up to tens. It is not 
important that children understand why such things 
are learned. Phonetics are valuable in the first two years 
of reading instruction; after recognition and pronunci- 
ation of words have been taught, interpretation can be 
developed. The Arlo readers by the author are recom- 
mended. 

Except for very rare cases, all children are sufficiently 
alike that differentiated programs adjusted to needs and 
abilities are unsound and undemocratic. With sufficient 
drill under discipline, any normal child can master the 
proper curriculum. It is important that the schools 
provide one reader for every child. 

Comment: The writer’s psychology often departs 
from demonstrated principles. Probably other books 
on the curriculum are more significant——Leze J. Cron- 
BACH. 





1123 : 

Curriculum trends and recommendations for a 12-year 

language arts program. (Eugene: Univ. of Ore. Curric. 

Lab. Bull. No. 37, 1941. Pp. 49. 45c.) A committee of 
the Oregon System of Higher Education Curriculum 
Class studied several selected language arts courses 
from the various states. Their readings stimulated 
group thinking and discussion, and out of it came a 
tentative course in curriculum construction which is 
practical and constructive. This committee prefaces 
its work with an explanation of its underlying philos- 
ophy in curriculum construction. The Social Studies 
area is considered as the central and constant part of 
the curriculum extending through the first 12 years. 

Many suggestions and new ideas may be garnered 
from reading this bulletin. The well-known word, cor- 
relation, and the familiar one, integration, show them- 
selves properly used and implemented in this cur- 
riculum. In conclusion, the committee recommends a 
revitalized training for teachers in the Language Arts 
program which will give them a broader background 
and more understanding of radio and dramatics.—Har- 
RET H. Harpy. 
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1124 
Saylor, J. Galen. Factors associated with participation 
in cooperative programs of curriculum development. 

(New York: Columbia Univ. Tchrs. Coll. Contrib. to 

Ed. No. 829, 1941. Pp. xvi + 255. $2.85.) The concept 
of curriculum development has gone through three 
rather marked periods. The first stage was concerned 
almost entirely with the organization of subject matter 
into courses, largely by college professors, textbook 
writers, and administrators. About the beginning of the 
twentieth century, and continuing for the three decades 
thereafter, there came a second period, in which the 
old emphasis on subject matter remained, but tne 
teachers themselves took some part in the work of 
organizing and developing the content. In the third 
period, beginning about 1930, there was developed a 
broader conception, in which curriculum development 
was looked upon as the vehicle for the improvement of 
instruction in the classroom, and the building of course 
materials became the focus for an in-service training 
and study program for the classroom teachers. 

One of the most extensive programs carried on in 
this latter period has been that of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education in developing a statewide curriculum 
study. This had been in existence over a period of eight 
years, at the time the study, of which this book is a re- 
port, was made. This study was concerned with the 
problem of discovering those factors which seemed to 
lead to active cooperation in a curriculum development 
program. 

The author selected the 11 counties which had par- 
ticipated most actively and the 11 counties which had 
participated least actively in the program sponsored 
by the State Department of Education, and compared 
the two groups to determine their likenesses and dif- 
ferences. This comparison was carried out for approxi- 
mately forty factors which were divided into the fol- 
lowing groups: geographic, sociologic, and economic 
factors; educational program; supervision and admin- 
istration; and teaching personnel. 

The main body of Saylor’s report deals with the dis- 
covery of the likenesses and differences between the 
two groups of counties as they are related to the fac- 
tors named above. 

As a result of his study, the author makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) “that attention be given 
to the alleviation of the effects of low economic ability 
of a local district on the financial support of the educa- 
tional program”; (2) that “provisions should be made 
for supervisory service in all local school systems, but 
it must be provided as a result of felt need for such 
service by the professional staff of the system”; (3) 
“that forward-looking, creative, and dynamic leader- 
ship be secured in administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in local school systems”; (4) that “a continuous 
and vigorous program of stimulation and professional 
development for the entire staff should be carried for- 
ward in each local school system through the support 
and co-operation of the state department of education”; 
and (5) that “combining one- and two-teacher schools 
into larger local units of attendance would by and large 
provide a more favorable situation for professional de- 
velopment and curriculum improvement.”—Cyrm O. 
HOvwte. 


See also abstracts 1109, 1110, 1132, 1141, 1143, 1187, 1217. 
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EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 





1125 

Hudson, Holland, and Van Gelder, Rosetta. Counsel- 

ing the handicapped; a manual on aptitudes; their 

discovery and interpretation. (New York: Nat. Tu- 

berculosis Assoc., 1940. Pp. x + 55.) In this manual, 
designed to assist in the discovery of aptitudes, the tests 
are classed into two groups: I, the paper and pencil 
battery, including the Pressey Senior Classification 
Test, the Pressey Senior Verification Test, the Johnson 
O’Connor Vocabulary Test, the Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers, the Adjustment Inventory, 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank; and II, the 
mechanical battery, including the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test, the Johnson O’Connor Tweezer Dex- 
terity Test, the Johnson O’Connor Finger Dexterity 
Test, and the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test. De- 
scriptions, the purpose, instructions for administering, 
and the norms are given for each test. 

Instructions for constructing a psychograph based 
on the above tests are also given as well as a number 
of sample cases with their interpretations. Sample his- 
tory blanks help the counsellor in the selection of in- 
formation that is significant in the choice of a vocation. 

The authors stress the need for a comprehensive 
study of the abilities of handicapped individuals before 
an attempt is made to guide them in their occupational 
choices. They emphasize that counseling should be 
done only by persons who are thoroughly trained and 
should take into consideration medical, social, and 
personality data, as well as the results of psychological 
tests—Lewis C. Martin. 


1126 
Martens, Elise H. State supervisory programs for the 
education of exceptional children. (Bull., 1940, No. 

6, Monograph No. 10; Washington, D. C.: U. S. Off. 

of Ed., 1941. Pp. x + 92. 25c.) This Bulletin begins 
with a brief history of the development of state super- 
visory programs for exceptional children, showing how 
responsibility for handicapped individuals in residential 
institutions gradually led to state recognition and en- 
couragement, and to financial assistance for day school 
classes for handicapped children. 

The first legislation pertaining to such classes was 
passed by Wisconsin in 1885, and in 1901 provision was 
made for an inspectorial position in the State Depart- 
ment of Education for classes for the handicapped. 
Since that time, 15 other states have passed legislation 
designed to provide more adequate educational op- 
portunity for exceptional children. Some of the legal 
provisions include: enumeration of handicapped chil- 
dren, compulsory school attendance of handicapped 
children, provision for the establishment of special 
schools and classes, provision of state financial assist- 
ance, allocation of state supervisory responsibility; and, 
in some states, supervision of residential schools by rep- 
resentatives of the State Department of Education. 

In 16 states, a part or full-time representative of the 
State educational department is giving some time to 
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directing the work for handicapped children in that 
state. There is a growing tendency toward cooperation 
among such agencies serving exceptional children as 
departments of health and welfare and of vocational re- 
habilitation, state and school psychologists, and cur- — 
riculum specialists. 

Organizational supervisory functions include: assist- 
ance in the enumeration of handicapped children, as- 
sistance in setting up state standards and policies, co- 
operating with local school authorities in the establish- 
ment of classes, and administering state aid to local 
school districts. Supervisory activities include: Con- 
ferences with local school people, teachers, principals, 
and superintendents, regional conferences and in 
teacher training. Other functions involve working 
out a basis for coordination of all state services in the 
interest of handicapped children. The regulations and 
standards set up by the various states are also con- 
sidered and are given in detail. 

Chapter Five deals with a conference of state di- 
rectors and supervisors of special education at which 
were considered such problems as “Scope and Place of 
Special Education,” its relation to education in general, 
“Problems of Legislation and Finance,” “Problems of 
Organization and Administration” of classes, “Prob- 
lems of Personnel,” and “Problems of Relationship of 
the U. S. Office of Education to the Program.” 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of types of programs of special education found in the 
various states. 

Comment: This bulletin is an excellent interpreta- 
tion of work being done by the state departments of 
education and the organization standards and functions 
of these departments in the interest of the exceptional 
child—Lewis C. Martin. 


See also abstracts 1221, 1225. 
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1127 

Babcock, Harriet. Time and the mind. (Cambridge: 

Sci-Art Pubs., 1941. Pp. 304. $3.25.) A great handicap 
to progress in psychology is “the lack of appreciation of 
the ‘time factor,’ and the consequent failure to distin- 
guish between ‘level of intelligence’ and the ‘efficiency’ 
with which intelligence can function.” Time is regarded 
as “a concept derived from experience—as arising from 
the fact that one can recall experiences and know that 
they are not happening in the present; that one can 
hope for or dread something that has not yet occurred; 
and that one can be aware of doing something in the 
present as distinct from remembering or anticipating a 
similar event. If there were no memory and no antici- 
pation, the time concept could not have developed. 
What is called the psychopathology of time is due to in- 
ability to recall the past normally or to anticipate a. 
probable future, conditions which in turn are probably 
due to a pathological state of the brain.” The author 
discusses the training of psychologists, criticizes the 
serious omissions in the education of academic psychol- 
ogists, the lack of breadth in the education of leaders in 
pathological psychology, the failure to appreciate the 
significance of the time factor. The different influences 
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in psychology, the academic, the clinical, and the psy- 
choanalytic, are presented and criticized, and the au- 
thor’s method of a scientific psychological analytic 
method recommended. 

The several introductory chapters are followed by 
the results of investigations carried on according to the 
Babcock theory of mental organization. The results 
of the revised 1940 mental efficiency battery are pre- 
sented; following this are chapters on: a statistical 
study of different phases of mental functioning; possi- 
bilities of a more quantitative method in psychological 
analysis; implications of the results of the level-effi- 
ciency theory; psychological analysis in the interpreta- 
tion of pathological behavior; psychological analysis and 
intelligence tests; general applications of the level-effi- 
ciency theory; interpreting mental efficiency analysis; 
the place of level-efficiency analysis in psychological 
theory. In addition to the 15 chapters (chapter 15 con- 
tains a summary of the principal results), the book also 
contains 47 tables and 8 graphs of illustrative material 
in addition to a bibliography of 36 titles of books and 
articles referred to in the text—HermMan R. WEIss. 


1128 

Buswell, G. T., and Sherman, Mandel. Selected ref- 

erences on educational psychology. (School Rev., 

May, 1941, 49, 384-89.) This annotated bibliography of 
books and articles omits various important material 
already included in lists on pre-school education and 
specific school subjects. The 31 entries are classified 
under general and theoretical discussions, learning, in- 
dividual differences, child development, mental growth, 
and personality—M.M.R. 


1129 
Goldfarb, William. An investigation of reaction time in 
older adults and its relationship to certain ob- 
served mental test patterns. (New York: Columbia 

Univ. Tchrs. Coll. Contrib. to Ed. No. 831, 1941. Pp. 

x +71. $1.60.) This study attacks the problems: What 
is the relationship between simple and discriminative 
reaction time of older adults and age? How do power 
tests, tests with undifferentiated mixture of speed and 
power, and tests which stress speed and minimize power 
or difficulty differ in their relationship to age in a group 
of older adults? What is the relationship between sim- 
ple and discriminative reaction speed and intelligence 
in a group of older adults? 

Each subject received a test battery consisting of a 
simple reaction time experiment, two discrimination 
reaction time experiments, the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- 
ligence Test, the IER Intelligence Scale CAVD, the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Ex- 
amination, Form B (20” time limit), and three mental 
tests constructed to stress speed and minimize difficulty. 

The subjects of the investigation were 168 persons, 
including 108 men, 18-65 years of age, and 60 women, 
18-55 years of age. 

Among the men, there is a tendency to decline from 
the younger to the older age groups in speed of simple 
and discriminative reactions. The women show a con- 
sistent but unreliable tendency to decline with age in 
reaction speed. Variability in reaction time tends to 
become greater as a function of age among the men. 
The tendency becomes less reliable as the situations be- 
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come more complex. The women do not show signifi- 
cant relationship between individual variance and age. 

The greater the stress on speed introduced into the 
mental test, the greater is the tendency to decline 
from younger to older age groups. 

CAVD and Otis scores show no relationship to simple 
reaction speed, and slight but reliable correlation to 
speed of discrimination reaction. The power tests in 
the Wechsler-Bellevue battery show no relationship to 
reaction speed. The mixed speed and power tests in the 
Wechsler-Bellevue battery demonstrate a greater ten- 
dency to positive association to reaction speed.—C. L. 
NEMZEK. 

1130 
Hurd, Archer W. Study guide and textbook in educa- 

tional psychology. (Minneapolis: Burgess Publ., 1941. 

Pp. iii + 88. $1.50.) The author presents the broad 
principles of educational psychology briefly together 
with thought questions elaborating each. The relation 
of these principles to school problems is more empha- 
sized than the experimental basis for them. Designed 
for use with other texts if desired, the guide is organized 
in seven units: a survey of the field, learning as growth 
and development, kinds of learning, factors conditioning 
learning, organized learning in the school, evaluation 
of learning, and philosophies of learning——Ler J. Cron- 
BACH. 

1131 
Meridith, G. Patrick. The transfer of training. (Occup. 

Psych., Apr., 1941, 15, 61-76). The meaning, problems, 
experimental evidence, theoretical issues, and educa- 
tional consequences of transfer of training are dis- 
cussed. Transfer concerns the social relevance of edu- 
cation, and few experiments have thrown light on the 
problem in this wider sense. The best way of securing 
maximum transfer is by explicit generalization. Train- 
ing is likely to be generalized only if it is adapted to 
individual needs. Language plays a fundamental role 
in transfer. The bibliography contains 28 titles—R. M. 
BELLOWS. 

1132 
Orata, Pedro T. Recent research studies on transfer of 
training, with inplications for curriculum, guidance, 

and personnel work. (Harvard Educ. Rev., May, 1941, 

11, 259-78.) A bibliography of 196 items dealing with 
transfer of training in a broad sense is presented. A 
summary of these studies suggests that Thorndike’s 
“identical elements” approach is false. A study by 
Katona, praised highly, showed that meaningful learn- 
ing transfers greatly, while material not understood does 
not.—LeEe J. CRONBACH. 


1133 

Vernon, P. E. An analysis of the conception of morale. 

(Char. and Personality, June, 1941, 9, 283-94.) 
Seventeen qualities presumed to be connected with 
morale were studied. Thirty persons rated fifty ac- 
quaintances and 50 unknown persons they had inter- 
viewed on these qualities. Correlations between the 
qualities and factors extracted from the intercorrela- 
tions were dissimilar for the two sets of ratings, but 
similar underlying factorial patterns are reported. A 
factor involving stability, optimism, cheerfulness, 
adaptability to hardships, and enthusiasm was contrib- 
uted to by most of the qualities and is regarded as a 
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general factor in people’s conceptions of morale (most 
prominent when the raters are not well acquainted with 
the ratees.) A group factor representing a rational, 
liberal, and altrocentric outlook emerged from both 
sets of ratings, being especially marked in the ratings 
of acquaintances. Other group or specific factors are 
suggested.—Davip G. RYANs. 


See also abstracts 1137, 1173, 1174, 1175, 1186. 
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1134 

Carskadon, T. R. Labor in the defense crisis. (New 

York: Public Affairs Committee, 1941. Pp. 32. 10c.) 
Experience in democratic countries abroad shows that 
efforts to prohibit strikes by law or impose compulsory 
arbitration are likely to boomerang and increase rather 
than curtail the number of industrial disputes. Strikes 
have mostly occurred in newly-organized industries. 
Comparatively few work stoppages have taken place in 
the older unionized industries where there is greater 
familiarity with and respect for the techniques of col- 
lective bargaining. Recognition strikes are held to be 
the most difficult of all to adjust. “A union will usually 
compromise on questions of wages or working condi- 
tions. But it cannot compromise on union recognition 
without sacrificing its existence.” After reviewing the 
failure of compulsory arbitration laws in Australia, 
Canada, and Great Britain, it is claimed that “the evi- 
dence shows pretty conclusively that compulsory arbi- 
tration, however simple it may sound in theory, cannot 
be enforced in actual practice. . . . Our own experience 
in the war of 1914-1918 bears this out. . . . The answer 
seems to be voluntary mediation. . . . The figures show 
that the proportion of success in mediation cases usually 
runs above 90 per cent.”—J. S. Roucex. 


1135 
Hoyt, Elizabeth E. Consumption in our society. (New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. x + 420.) “Economics, if 
it is to have any relation to human problems of means 
and ends, must be concerned with goods and services 
not in themselves but as representing values or sacri- 
fices (Knight, F. H., Ethics of Competition).” This state- 
ment, the author of this book says, expresses the main 
issue of consumption for it “is the court of last resort 
for weighing values against values, sacrifices against 
sacrifices, and values against sacrifices.” The decisions 
of this sort which we make all day are consumption de- 
cisions and this book is a partial answer to the extent 
to which economics can guide us in making these 
choices and adapting our scarce resources to our ends. 

The first of the four sections of the book gives the 
psychological background of consumers’ choice, dealing 
with the basic cultural interests, the law of least effort, 
the desire for social approval, and checks and limitations 
to interests, after having defined consumption. 

The second section shows “how purchasing power and 
ability to secure desired goods and services may be in- 
creased or decreased by the way production is carried 
on and incomes distributed.” Subjects discussed here 
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include: consumers’ sovereignty and free competition; 
machine industry in the United States; advertising and 
aggressive salesmanship; consumers’ protection in the 
market; standardization of consumers’ goods; con- 
sumers’ credit; monopolistic practices as a consumer 
problem; the tariff; consumers’ cooperatives and con- 
sumers’ sovereignty; changing price levels and the 
business cycle; effects of the distribution of income on 
consumption; taxes and taxation policies; and govern- 
ment services to consumers. 

The third section deals with the measurement of con- 
sumption both in the world as a whole and in the 
United States. Standards and scales of living are ex- 
plored and the American standard of living investigated. 
The relationship between income, scale of living, and 
elasticity of demand is discussed. 

The fourth section considers how, “by means of a 
broader and more intelligent basis of choice, satisfac- 
tions as a whole may be increased.” The problem of 
maximizing satisfactions in the American economy is 
analyzed and an economy planned for consumers is 
described. The standard of living as a matter of fam- 
ily and individual choice is investigated. The book 
closes with a discussion of further steps in consumption 
study. 

Comment: This book, quite different from many of 
the texts in consumer economics, deals with the more 
fundamental problems in this field and is, therefore, 
of much value to the student and teacher either of con- 
sumer education or of economics.—D. F. Mutvram1. 


1136 

Kress, Andrew J. Introduction to the cooperative 

movement. (New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xii + 370. 

$3.) This work presents a survey of the cooperative 
movement. Through a careful selection of readings an 
attempt is made to supply the story of the movement 
from the time of Robert Owen to the present. 

Educators are becoming interested in the teaching 
of the subject. The State of Wisconsin has passed a law 
providing for the teaching of the subject in the schools 
of the state. The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation published a 16-page teaching outline in Janu- 
ary, 1937. Adult education and Workers’ education or- 
ganizations are taking great interest in the movement. 
The movement itself is extending its educational pro- 
gram through “member education, youth education, em- 
ployee education,” etc. 

Comment: A very well-edited volume, to be read by 
all interested in keeping up with the trends of our 
changing times.—Maurice J. SHORE. 


1137 

Leys, Wayne A. R. Ethics and social policy. (New 

York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. Pp. xiii + 522. $4; school 

ed., $3.) The wisdom of social policies has always 
been under questioning and criticism. An ethical evalu- 
ation of social policies often results in startling discov- 
eries of inconsistency: disagreement with ourselves and 
divergence in views with other human beings. Sound 
judgment in policy is also prevented by other obstacles: 
wishful thinking, guidance by habit, disagreement in 
ideas of goodness and duty, lack of critical ability, the 
presence of a destructive urge, etc. None the less, 
ethical criticism is justified despite the contrary views 
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of the traditionalists, dogmatists, skeptics, subjectivists, 
Machiavellians, intolerant religionists, and the dictators. 
As anyone may reasonably doubt his own ability to 
come to wise decisions on all policies, some sound ex- 
pert leadership with a flair for popularizing expert 
knowledge seems to be necessary. Leadership is needed 
to stir institutions out of their bureaucratic ruts toward 
progressive change, a condition of the good life— 
Maurice J. SHore. 


1138 
New York State Teachers Association. Committee on 

Youth Needs. Community programs of action for 

youth. (152 Washington Ave., Albany: The Assoc., 

1941. Pp. 24.) The present publication emphasizes 
the educational needs of youth, particularly in the 
state of New York, and offers suggestions “for the effi- 
cient use of all materials and human resources within 
each community of the State as a means of meeting 
such needs.” The national emergency has created a 
definite need for future leadership. Consequently, the 
problem of safeguarding American Youth has become 
increasingly significant. 

Various studies conducted throughout the State of 
New York seem to indicate a definite need for the re- 
organization of certain youth agencies, particularly the 
C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. The effectiveness of these agen- 
cies in meeting the current and future needs of youth 
can be greatly increased if the responsibility for organ- 
izing and administrating the guidance and educational 
programs of each is delegated to regularly constituted 
agencies of the public school system of the state. 

“The extension of the services of the school beyond 
their traditionally accepted limits,” is advocated as a 
means of meeting various youth needs. Secondary 
schooling in the community should go beyond high 
school graduation, particularly with respect to social 
and recreational activities, vocational guidance and 
placement services. 

A third need is for a state-wide reorganization of the 
secondary school curricula with emphasis on a “bal- 
anced educational program for all youth.” The great 
need for reorganization seems to be “in the fields of vo- 
cational and technical education, guidance, health, phys- 
ical education, recreation and civic education.”—-ELMER 
E. WAGNER. 


1139 

Sorokin, Pitirim A. Social and cultural dymanics. Vol. 

four: Basic problems, principles, and methods. (New 

York: Amer. Bk., 1941. Pp. xv + 804.) Bringing to 
conclusion his survey of the cultural fluctuations of 
Graeco-Roman and Western society from 600 A. B. to 
the present (with briefer excursions into Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Hindu, Chinese, and Arabian cultures), 
Sorokin finds a fluctuation between two main systems 
of culture, the Ideational and the Sensate, their perfect 
balance, the Idealistic, and other mixed forms. These 
systems and their various mixtures are traced through 
all the important compartments of culture. Sorokin’s 
conclusions are that our Sensate culture and man will 
drift to their bankruptcy and self-destruction—material 
comfort and liberties vanished, sufferings increasing at 
the cost of pleasure, Sensate security, safety, happiness 
turned into a myth, man’s dignity and value trampled 
upon pitilessly, the creativeness of our culture waned, 
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destruction rampant everywhere, cities and kingdoms 
erased, human blood saturating the good earth. “Ahead 
of us lies the thorny road of the dies irae of transition. 
But beyond it there loom the magnificent peaks of the 
new Ideational or Idealistic-culture as great in its own 
way as Sensate culture” at its climax. 

Comment: One of the greatest inspired works of his- 
tory, its influence will be felt in all aspects of human 
knowledge. All social scientists, whether disagreeing 
with Sorokin or not, will have to become acquainted 
with his magnificent handling of his pitiless analysis 
of the course of our civilization—J. S. Roucex. 


1140 
Turner, H. Haines. Case studies of consumers’ coopera- 
tives. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. 

330. $2.50.) In recent years, consumers’ cooperatives 
have been the subject of a number of studies, as more 
and more people have come to believe that, in this 
method of organization, the answer could be found to 
the problem of industrial democracy. This new volume 
by Turner deals with an aspect of this field which has 
not previously received extensive attention: the care- 
ful case study of a cooperative or group of cooperatives 
in order to determine how particular social and eco- 
nomic problems have been dealt with. Such an ap- 
proach provides not only an avenue to significant gen- 
eralization but also a method whereby those who are 
not familiar with consumers’ cooperatives may gain 
some immediate insight into their operation. 

This volume is divided into three somewhat distinct 
parts, the third resting to some extent on the conclu- 
sions derived in the first two. The first part is an ex- 
haustive study of the United Cooperative Society in 
Maynard, Massachusetts. The second part is an exten- 
sive study of a number of cooperatives in the Lake 
Superior region and the Central Cooperative wholesale 
which serves them all. The third part describes the 
conclusions to which the author has come as a result 
of his study of these two cases and the general literature 
in the field. 

Comment: Teachers and educational administrators 
will be interested in this book as it gives an insight into 
one of the important economic movements of our day 
which will inevitably have great influence in the edu- 
cational program. They will also be particularly inter- 
ested in those sections of the book which deal with the 
educational activities of the cooperatives, both among 
their own members and among the general public.— 
Cyrit O. Houte. 

See also abstracts 1103, 1107, 1157. 
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1141 
California Elementary School Principal’s Association. 
Elementary school environment and the modern 
curriculum; thirteenth yearbook. (Oakland: The 
Association, Sarah L. Young, Parker School, 1941. 
Pp. 160. $1.) It is most important that the environ- 
ment provided by the modern elementary school should 
be carefully selected. Practical principles to guide those 
who plan the physical environment of the school will 
be found in this yearbook. 
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In Part One, nationally known California educators 
present principles to be used as guides in providing 
stimulating and effective school environment. 

Equipment, materials of instruction, classroom lay- 
outs, and other facilities which will assist the learning 
process are described in Part Two by principals and 
teachers who actually work with children day by day. 
Facilities within the school which will help to produce 
vital learning situations in the areas of science, social 
living, language arts, arithmetic, the arts, health, physi- 
cal education, and sensory aids to learning in general 
are depicted. The role of the administrator in securing 
such facilities is also described. 

Part Three presents detailed floor plans and accom- 
panying data regarding a model elementary school de- 
signed by and built under the direction of the Cali- 
fornia State Division of School House Planning. 

Comment: Elementary teachers will find in this book 
helpful suggestions for providing and using stimulating 
environmental materials. Principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents will find the book profitable reading, 
especially if engaged in remodeling or building ele- 
mentary school plants.—Irwin O. Appicort. 


1142 
Macomber, Freeman G. Guiding child development in 

the elementary school. (New York: Amer. Bk., 1941. 

Pp. viii + 335. $2.50.) Education is in a state of transi- 
tion and the teacher’s activities are greatly modified 
by his educational philosophy and his understanding 
of the educational process. Teachers are confused by 
such terms as “subject-matter point of view” and “pro- 
gressives in education.” 

In the modern school the “experience unit,” which 
emphasizes pupil experiences rather than subject-mat- 
ter mastery, is becoming the center around which a 
larger portion of the school activities are developed. 
(More than 70 pages are given over to detailed descrip- 
tion, outlines, etc., of several experience units.) 

In selecting a unit, the doctrine of child interest im- 
plies that the units of work selected should be within 
the child’s range of interest and ability and should 
offer possibilities for the stimulation of varied and 
worthwhile activities in harmony with the principles 
of child development. The teacher’s problem is to dis- 
cover units in which interest can be stimulated. In 
selecting units the following factors must be considered: 
(1) sequence of units essential in a school system; (2) 
school provision for a variety of types of units; (3) 
physical and social environment of the class; (4) pupil 
interest and levels of development. Skillful planning 
is a necessity, also. 

The “activity curriculum” implies pupil activity. 
These activities are divided into such categories as: 
field excursions, construction activities, research activ- 
ities, reporting activities, discussion activities, creative 
and appreciative activities. All of these may be in- 
volved in the working out of an experience unit. 

The chief purpose of the school is to develop on the 
part of the pupils the capacity for effective living in a 
democratic, highly complex society. Modification of 
traditional school programs to accomplish this can in- 
clude: the core curriculum, experience curriculums 
within conventional subject areas. Other aspects of 
the elementary school curriculum must include empha- 
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sis upon living in a world of science, emphasis upon the 
functional development of the “three R’s,” developing 
appreciation and self-expression. 

Chapters on “Classroom Management and Pupil 
Control,” “Evaluating the Educational Program,” “The 
Teacher as Counselor,” “Progressive Educational Prac- 
tices,” and “Additional Factors in Teaching Success” 
comprise the remaining pages of the volume.—W1LLIAM 
H. ANDERSON, JR. 


1143 
National Education Association. Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education. Enriching the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. (Madison: Univ. of Wis- 
consin, 1940. Pp. iii + 196. $2.) The theme of the 
Fourth Conference on Elementary Education sponsored 
by the N.E.A. Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and the School of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin was “Enriching the elementary school 
curriculum.” The program of the conference was 
planned so as to give the members opportunity for an 
intensive two weeks’ study. Demonstrations, assem- 
blies, and seminars were conducted. The main semi- 
nars dealt with the enrichment of the elementary 
school curriculum through social studies, visual aids 
and radio, new techniques in supervision, language 
arts, science and health, and three for exceptional 
children, rural schools, and problems of educational 
interpretation. Informal meetings were also held in 
the evenings under the leadership of Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston, Executive Secretary of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, where principals were 
given an opportunity to exchange experiences and ob- 
tain an understanding of how those in other sections 
of the country solved their problems. Over 600 teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents at- 
tended the meetings which were presided over by 
outstanding specialists in elementary education, and 
leaders in fields other than teaching, such as Dr. Kil- 
patrick, Dean S. H. Goodnight, Dr. Clarence Dykstra, 
Dr. W. S. Gray, Dr. C. J. Anderson and others. 
Comment: The Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Conference is a permanent record which is valuable 
to those who are seeking to enrich the elementary 
school curriculum. Such splendid monographs as “The 
Place of the Elementary School in Our Democracy,” 
by W. E. Givens, and “The Child and the Curriculum,” 
by W. H. Kilpatrick should be read by every elemen- 
tary school teacher.—Geo. C. Porer. 


See also abstracts 1201, 1205, 1224. 
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Anderson, Lulu B. Placement services in colleges and 

universities. (Bull. 1940, No. 12; Washington, D. C.: 

U. S. Off. of Ed., 1941. Pp. vi + 39. 10c.) The three 
sections of this bulletin deal respectively with an analy- 
sis of findings; organization and activities of represent- 
ative placement bureaus; and bibliography. The first 
section discusses the connection and use of personnel 
data, types of organization of placement bureaus (cen- 
tralized, decentralized, mixed), the importance of fol- 
low-up work, and difficulties with employers. 
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The second section, by far the largest, analyzes place- 
ment bureau services of technical schools, universities, 
one liberal arts college, and one cooperative college 
(Antioch). The systems are described, and reproduc- 
tions of placement forms from some institutions are 
given. 

A bibliography of literature concerning placement 
bureaus forms the last section of the bulletin. 

Comment: Student personnel workers will find this 
little bulletin an invaluable source of information con- 
cerning what is being done in the placement bureaus 
of other institutions —RoLanp L. WarREN. 


1145 

Berger, Eric. How to get a job in defense industry. 

(New York: Foundation Bks., 1941. Pp. 64.) The 
defense industry needs many workers, but they must 
be skilled in the various operations. This pamphlet 
tells where to get the training, qualifications needed 
for admission to the training centers, and where, and 
how to get a position. 

Comment: A useful memorandum for counselors and 
students.—Maorice J. SHore. 


1146 

Hutson, Percival W. Selected references on guidance. 

(School Rev., Sept., 1941, 49, 541-47.) References to 
books and periodical articles are classified in this anno- 
tated bibliography under distribution and adjustment 
subheadings. “Under ‘distribution’ are listed writings 
which illuminate the problems of distributing school 
pupils and young people among educational and voca- 
tional opportunities.” “‘Adjustment’ denotes the lit- 
erature selected as bearing primarily on the function of 
bringing about such adjustments in the individual or 
in his environment as will enable him to profit most 
fully by his educational and vocational opportunities.” 
—M.M.R. 


1147 

Jensen, Charles J. Use a catalogue to place your grad- 

uates. (Bus. Ed. World, May, 1941, 21, 785-88.) This 
article reports the experience of one high school in 
using a catalog of the graduating commercial students 
in placing their qualifications before the personnel 
managers of the town’s firms. This idea came from the 
use of the catalog by the college placement bureaus 
and by business firms. On the page allotted to each 
graduate, a photograph arid all the pertinent facts which 
a prospective employer might wish were presented. 

Valuable hints are given in regard to the construc- 
tion of such a book. The cost was borne partly by the 
school and partly by the students. Of 70 copies, 20 
were given permanently to the firms that had made 
the most frequent calls upon the placement bureau. 
A few copies were kept by the school and the remainder 
were distributed for two weeks at a time to the other 
firms in the city. Already the school regrets not hav- 
ing made up more catalogs. 

In terms of results, the experience has been valu- 
able. One hour after the first catalogs were delivered, 
one firm requested four graduates to call for inter- 
views. Although the copies have not yet reached all 
the 250 firms in the city, the entire graduated group 
will have been placed, if the rate of hiring continued 
as it did up until the time the article was written. 
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Comment: Here is an idea well worth the investiga- 
tion of any placement officer. It can be adapted to the 
needs and budget of nearly any school.—D. F. Mutvi- 
HILL. 


1148 

Tracy, Rhoda. Learning how to understand people; 

planning the interview costume; the successful job 

interview. (Bus. Ed. World, Apr.-Je., 1941, 21, 714-17, 

816-18, 880-83.) The author suggests ways in which 
teachers may help pupils prepare for job hunting. An 
interesting personality project, “Enlarging One’s Inter- 
est in Others,” is presented in the April issue; one on 
“Color Harmony and Suitability” in dress, in May; and 
five recommendations for making the interview success- 
ful, together with a typical job application interview in 
June.—M.M.R. 


See also abstracts 1113, 1125, 1132. 
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1149 
Crampton, C. Ward. Start today! Guide to physical fit- 

ness. (New York: A. S. Barnes, 1941. Pp. xxiv + 224. 

$1.75.) For doctors, soldiers, teachers of physical edu- 
cation in search for physical fitness, there are two steps 
in the start toward fitness: a health examination and 
daily physical exercise. Physical fitness is more than 
muscular power. In man there are four elements of 
health: anatomical, physiological, mental, and spiritual; 
and four phases: health, power, skill, and will. 

You must know before you go, hence the medical ex- 
amination to guide you in safe going toward condition. 
The army service examination and additional test items 
are given in the book. 

Exercises exist for the anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology of man and must be balanced and selected 
accordingly. Big muscles are old-fashioned, strong 
organs are needed, and one must feel fine. The mind 
needs the self-discipline of training, sacrifice of personal 
glory for team good, and practice in doing the difficult 
with companions. 

Vigorous exercise has no place before breakfast. 
Start the morning slowly stretching and gradually wak- 
ing up. Seven progressive types of exercises are given, 
for daily use: (1) the stretch, (2) pumping, (3) kick- 
ing, (4) massaging the vital organs, (5) the abdominal 
wall, (6) pep steps, and (7) the star gazer. 

Various tests of blood-tosis, pulse recovery, agility, 
flexibility, and posture are suggested for the curious in- 
dividual. Keep fit by exercise, sleep, rest, balanced diet, 
and recreation. 

Comment: The book is written in a pacing tempo. 
Types of exercises are discussed too much at length. 
An appeal to fitness is pointed toward our emergency. 
A bit retroactive in philosophy.—Kar.i W. BookwALtteEr. 





1150 
Physical fitness. (Springfield College Studies; Res. 
Quar. Amer. Assoc. for Health, Phys. Ed., and Rec., 
May, 1941, Supplement, 12, 301-493. Pa., $1; el. $1.75.) 
Cureton, Thomas K. Somatotyping attempts to ap- 
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praise the body in terms of hereditary quality and 
quantity of the tissues and organs and is related to 
health, disease immunity, capacity for physical exer- 
tion and endurance, and social adaptability. Ecto- 
morphs, endomorphs, and mesomorphs groups are 
picked by a scoring technique. Sheldon-Stevens- 
Tucker procedure is the most reliable and valid method. 

Cureton, Thomas K. Weight and tissue symmetry 
analysis is needed to determine the best weight for an 
individual. Obesity and underweight are dangerous. 
Prediction, residual and age-height-weight tables are 
inferior to symmetry and somatotype techniques. 

Cureton, Thomas K. Bodily posture is an indicator 
of fitness. Objective measures of posture exist, such as 
the conformateur and center of gravity test. The men- 
tal, physiological, and morphological aspects count, too. 

Cureton, Thomas K. Fitness of the feet and legs is 
lacking in about three-fourths of the population of 
young adults. The vertical jump is a fair criterion of 
the function of the feet within body type. Other cri- 
teria are center of gravity, toe flexion strength, and 
scaphoid deviation. 

Cureton, Thomas K. Flexibility is an aspect of phys- 
ical fitness. Its opposite is “muscle-bound.” Correla- 
tions of flexibility with other performances and posture 
of untyped groups are low. Flexibility tests are highly 
specific. 

Cureton, Thomas K., and Larson, L. A. “Strength as 
an Approach to Physical Fitness.” The study of morbid- 
ity and mortality of body types seems to indicate a 
broad relationship of strength to fitness. Technical 
studies of health and strength (P.F.I.) fail to bear this 
out on the average. Strength is closely related to power 
performances in athletics, however. The chief difficulty 
involved in strength-health studies is the difficulty in 
norming due to uncontrolled factors. Somatotypes vary 
in strength potentialities. 

Brock, John D., Cox, Walter O., and Pennock, Erastus. 
“Motor Fitness.” In testing for motor fitness important 
personal items such as aggressiveness and educability 
have been omitted and the “whole man” has not been 
considered. Skills are specific but body build, strength, 
and speed are generally related factors. Some general 
tests of motor ability are Sargent Jump, Cozens’ Gen- 
eral Athletic Ability Test, Brace’s Motor Ability Test, 
and Rogers’ Test. 

Karpovich, Peter V. “Fatigue and Endurance.” The 
point of onset of fatigue cannot be designated with 
precision. Local sensations of fatigue originate in the 
sense end organs. There are probably four causes of 
fatigue: (1) accumulation of fatigue products, (2) de- 
pletion of fuel for muscular contractions, (3) inade- 
quacy of oxygen supply, and (4) alteration of physico- 
chemical state. All factors which delay fatigue in- 
crease endurance. 

Karpovich, Peter V. “Metabolism and Energy Used 
in Exercise.” The basal metabolism rate for various 
sports are available but few schools utilize the data. 
Mechanical work is about one-tenth more efficient with 
carbohydrates than with fats. Dill indicates work is 
moderate when the basal rate is increased three times, 
hard when increased eight times, and that the limit 
of increase for untrained people is about ten times, and 
as high as twenty times for athletes. 

Karpovich, Peter V. “Ergogenic Aids in Work and 
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Sports.” Various foods are advertised as increasing 
work capacity. Many factors are involved. Under lab- 
oratory conditions judicious alkali doses improve per- 
formance. Forced breathing of air on the start of a 
sprint is helpful. Phosphate preparations and salt seem 
beneficial. The use of sugar is indiscriminate and nega- 
tive results are usual. 

Karpovich, Peter V. “Longevity and Athletics.” 
Chief causes of death are (1) cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases, (2) cancer, (3) influenza and pneumonia, and 
(4) accidents. Mortality from diseases is less for ath- 
letes but they are more prone to accidental deaths. 
The tendency to an adventurous life and to put on 
weight give the athletes two years less life expect- 
ancy than honor graduates. 

Comment: Excellent bibliographies accompany these 
excellent and varied articles—Kari W. BooKWALTER. 


1151 
Smith, Kenyon. Problems in developing and program- 
ming coeducational classes in junior high schools. 

(Phys. Educator, Je., 1941, 1, 213-16.) Coeducational 
physical education in junior high school classes is con- 
troversial. The recent emphasis by administrators upon 
the social, physical, and mental development of the 
child makes coeducational physical education all the 
more essential. 

The interest in the opposite sex is a development of 
the junior high age pupil. That this tendency be given 
normal outlets is essential. Physical education activities 
are a splendid medium. In Los Angeles, most of the 
junior high schools provide coeducational physical edu- 
cation in the required program, especially in the ninth 
grades. Program needs vary with the school situation 
but progressive programs of coeducational physical 
education will do much toward proper socialization and 
for adjustment to high school needs to come.—Kart W. 
BooKWALTER. 


1152 
Tunis, John R. Democracy and sport. (New York: A. 5. 

Barnes, 1941. Pp. xii + 52. 75c.) Sport is competition 
between individuals. It calls for intense individual ef- 
fort and team play, both of which are the foundations of 
successful democracy. Sport rests on rules which must 
be impartially enforced and willingly accepted. Watch- 
ing is not sport. Sport is a game done for the fun of it. 
Through sport we can teach democratic behavior. 

Twenty-five years ago most teachers of physical edu- 
cation were coaches and muscle men. Today they are 
mostly educated leaders who think in terms of the mass 
welfare of girls and boys under their care. 

The dictators of Europe have seen the possibilities of 
sport as a means of reaching the young. They have 
used sports to keep young people busy, as a weapon of 
propaganda, and in defense of the Fatherland. Athletics 
is prostituted into a branch of military training. Sport 
was placed under the direction of the party. 

In the United States it is hard to realize that football 
once was sport. It has become big business run by 
coaches and athletic directors to give the public a show. 
Players are helped through college by various subter- 
fuges and then tossed on the scrap heap if injured or 
unable to compete. The majority of American college 
presidents are islands of fatuousness in a sea of yes- 
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men. One example of the flagrant flouting of democratic 
principles is the “gentleman’s agreement” between col- 
leges of the North and South with respect to Negro 
athletes. 

In recent years a few of the colleges and many of the 
high schools have democratized their athletics. Facili- 
ties for sports have been expanded in many communi- 
ties. Every citizen should have an opportunity to play 
games. We can teach democracy to our young not from 
the platform but on the playing field—N. P. Nemson. 


1153 
Walker, Watson F., and Randolph, Carolina R. School 
health services; a study of the programs developed by 
the health department in six Tennessee counties. 

(New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. xii + 172. 

$1.50.) Through the analysis of the records of 58,000 
children over a six-year period under essentially con- 
stant conditions the effects of a public health program 
are observed. 

Dental caries is the outstanding physical defect; 45- 
50 per cent of white children and 30-40 per cent of 
colored children are in need of treatment. 

Vision defects obtained by Snellen technique upon 
first examination, found in 3.9 per cent of those exam- 
ined, are less during the first six years of life, then be- 
come practically constant in rate of increase to a total 
of 10.5 per cent. 

Tonsil defects are highest at the eight-year age, 32.5 
per cent. Criteria and diagnosis are quite unreliable, 
however. Preschool health supervision reduces defects 
about one fifth. Successive examinations reduce defects 
but slightly. 

Heart, lung, and nutrition defects are relatively slight 
in incidence, especially after the first examination, 
hence continued examination of these items is uneco- 
nomical. Underweight was the item most frequently 
associated wtih malnutrition. 

Immunization is effected more frequently under med- 
ical supervision than without it but in any instance is 
quite high by the time of second examination. 

Programs of competition with awards for children 
are of some influence in securing vision, tonsil, and 
other physical corrections. 

Correction requires coordination of resources. Hav- 
ing a parent present at examination aids, especially at 
early ages. Preschool health supervision results in less 
teeth and throat defects. Multiple examinations are in- 
effective save in regard to visual defects—Kar. W. 
BooKWALTER. 


See also abstracts 1143, 1195, 1198, 1199, 1229. 
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1154 
Greenleaf, Walter J. Working your way through col- 
lege. (Voc. Div. Bull. No. 210, Occup. Inf. and Guid. 
Ser. No. 4; Washington, D. C.: U. S. Off. of Ed., 1941. 
Pp. vi + 175. 20c.) This pamphlet is designed to aid 
individuals of limited means in working their ways 
through college. The family should plan long ahead of 
the student’s entrance to his chosen school in order to 
provide some funds for the youth’s higher education. A 
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cash reserve should be saved by the prospective stu- 
dent or his family in order to lessen the transitional 
difficulties of the individual’s freshman year. Catalogs 
from colleges and universities should be carefully 
studied in order to estimate the cost of the first year. 
There are various types of scholarship aids which are 
noted. Ways of borrowing money for an education as 
well as a list of various student loan funds throughout 
the United States are included. Students should find 
out whether a given institution uses the cooperative 
plan of education whereby the student may combine 
education and employment. 

There is included a study of the extent of self-help 
in American colleges and universities and the types of 
jobs which students have used in order to pay a part 
or all of their college expenses. 

The latter section of the pamphlet is devoted to an 
annotated list of American colleges and universities fol- 
lowed by tables which describe the control, accredit- 
ment, costs, and the status of self-help in these institu- 
tions of higher education.—ArtTHur J. KLEIN. 


1155 
Grusendorf, A. A. Huxley on higher education. (School 
and Soc., Mar. 15, 1941, 53, 326-29.) Thomas Huxley 
(1825-95), “one of England’s ablest thinkers of the 
nineteenth century,” believed that the function of the 
university was not simply to preserve the status quo 
and to transmit the knowledge of the past, but to create 
knowledge and to act “as a civilizing agent of the first 
importance.” That this purpose be realized, it is im- 
perative that the doors of universities be opened to all 
possessing the intellectual capacity for higher learning, 

irrespective of social position. 

Although Huxley emphasized the place of the 
sciences and the scientific method in higher education, 
he favored a cultural education which he interpreted 
as being criticism of life. But the key to culture does 
not lie in the literary classics alone; the physical 
sciences must also be taken into account in the con- 
struction of a criticism of life. Another necessity in 
higher education, according to Huxley, was the un- 
hampered pursuit of truth. 

Comment: A brief but clear presentation of some 
aspects of Huxley’s philosophy of higher education. A 
large part of the article consists of long quotations from 
Huxley. The comments of Professor Grusendorf are 
interpretative and comparative, rather than critical._— 
Wr1aM W. BRICKMAN. 


1156 
Kentucky. University. Proceedings of the seventeenth 
annual educational conference and the sixth annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. (Univ. of Ky. Bull. Bur. School 
Serv., Dec., 1940, 13, Pp. 149.) The theme of the Con- 
ference was the improvement of instruction. The prob- 
lem of improvement of college instruction consists not 
only in bringing up the teaching to a satisfactory level 
but also of maintaining a high level after it has been 
reached. Five major methods of attainment are: (1) 
get better equipped persons as beginning teachers; (2) 
improve the efficiency of those already in teaching serv- 
ice; (3) provide external conditions that are conducive 
to effective teaching; (4) evaluate teaching service 
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accurately and reward it appropriately; and (5) con- 
duct research on the improvement of teaching. 

Beginning teachers should be equipped with a 
thorough and scholarly preparation in the subjects to 
be taught, sufficient professional training to command 
the ordinary techniques of teaching, and personal at- 
titudes and temperament proper to a teacher. 

For the improvement of those already in service the 
cooperation of the administration and the teaching staff 
is essential. The aims and purposes of the institution 
should be considered; the curriculum studied and re- 
vised, if necessary, in order to bring the subject-matter 
into line with the aims and purposes of the institution 
and the needs of students, and appropriate methods of 
teaching the various subjects should be studied. An- 
other way of improving instruction is by improving the 
methods of measuring the results of teaching. 

External conditions conducive to good teaching are: 
well-appointed classrooms and adequate instructional 
equipment; suitable office space for each instructor; 
adequate library and laboratory facilities; assignment 
of reasonable teaching loads; provision of clerical help 
to faculty members in adequate amounts; the freeing 
of teachers from administrative and other duties that 
cut into time for class preparation; payment of salaries 
that will enable teachers to maintain a comfortable 
standard of living without doing outside work; and 
assurance of tenure in their positions. 

At present we have very poor methods of evaluating 
college teaching procedures. The policy of classroom 
supervision is not accepted by all colleges. 

We need much more research on the improvement of 
teaching. It is recommended that teachers themselves 


experiment with various teaching procedures to de- 
termine the best method of instruction in their own 
fields Sister M. Gonzaca WELSH. 


1157 
Murray, Merrill G., and Smith, Ise M. Higher educa- 
tional institutions and the social security act. (Bull. 

Amer. Assoc. of Univ. Profs., Je., 1941, 27, 358-74.) 
About 580 institutions of higher education have retire- 
ment systems providing for old age, death, or disability; 
however there are 1,120 colleges and universities which 
make no such provisions. Even now fully 25 per cent 
of the employees in institutions having retirement sys- 
tems are not included. Recommendations have been 
made, from 1938 to the present, to the president of the 
United States that non-profit educational institutions 
be included under the old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 

Thus, at present, legal complications prevent the 
federal coverage of employees in private institutions 
which are non-profit in character. Existing pension 
systems are also factors which stand in the way of 
federal coverage unless a system of coordination be- 
tween the federal government and the existing retire- 
ment plans of the colleges and universities could be 
established. 

It has been suggested that since the federal govern- 
ment aims to provide only basic protection to em- 
ployees, individuals with low salaries benefit more 
than higher-salaried individuals. Faculty members 
have been used to a fairly high standard of living, 
hence, they could utilize both the federal plan and 
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their own retirement systems. The nonprofessional 
staff would be protected by federal benefits. The ex- 
tension of the act to private institutions might also ac- 
celerate the growth of private plans. 

The inclusion of private institutions under the Social 
Security Act would allow these colleges and universi- 
ties to have more funds for salaries, would allow these 
schools to add to their staffs older professors of estab- 
lished reputations, and make less difficult the retire- 
ment problem of employees who have rendered service 
in different institutions or in non-academic pursuits.— 
ARTHUR J. KLEIN. 


See also abstracts 1115, 1144. 
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1158 

Amner, F. Dewey. Radio for Spanish—a project in 

learning Spanish in a mechanized world. (Hispania, 

May, 1941, 24, 157-60.) How a college teacher of Span- 
ish utilizes broadcasts originating in Latin American 
countries to aid in the instruction of his students on 
the elementary, intermediate, and advanced levels. The 
only requirements in following his method are ade- 
quate equipment, a suitable location, and “information 
on programs that can be received locally.”"—Wm.L1AM 
W. BrIcKMAN. 





1159 
Heimers, Lili. Aids for the Spanish teacher. (New 

York: G. E. Stechert, 1941. Pp. 76. 50c.) This bibliog- 
raphy and composite list of materials useful for the 
Spanish teacher is helpfully annotated and contains ex- 
act information about addresses of publishers, etc. 

The chapter headings are: Bibliographies for the 
Spanish Teacher; Suggestions on the Preparation and 
Uses of Realia; Visual and Teaching Aids; Periodicals 
of Interest to the Teacher of Spanish; Magazine Articles 
on Spanish Student Publications; Some Unusual Aids; 
Medals, Awards, Prizes; Varia; Field Trips; Study and 
Travel; Correspondence; Clubs; Cookery; Dramatics; 
Films, Slides, and Filmslides; Radio; Games; Holidays 
and Festivals; Music; Phonograph Records; Pictures 
and Illustrated Books.—W1t1aMm H. ANDERSON, JR. 


1160 
Lopes, A. R. The importance of the study of Portuguese 
in the United States. (Hispania, Feb., 1941, 24, 69-70.) 
Lopes urges that more secondary schools and colleges 
introduce Portuguese courses, not so much for the 
philological content, as for the literary, cultural and 
economic importance of the language. Only thus will 
Americans be better able to understand Portugal and 

Brazil—Wm.1aM W. BricKMAN. 


1161 

McAdow, Beryl. Ten years with slow readers. (Eng. 

Jour., Sept., 1941, 30, 573-70.) The author has kept a 
record of every book read by the lowest third of ten 
successive tenth-grade English classes in the Alamosa, 
Colo., high school, with notes indicating the pupils’ re- 
action to each book. 

Books used in this experiment include all types, 
chosen by the students for various motives. Pupils 
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were checked to determine two things: that they had 
read the book and that they understood it. Each pupil 
classified the book as follows: liked, liked very much, or 
disliked. Much material so easy as to be classified at 
junior-high or grade-school level is included. 

There has been little variation in student reaction 
over the ten years. “Fiction dealing with periods of life 
in this country, particularly pioneer and Indian life, 
is always popular. Stories dealing with vocations are 

increasingly popular as more of them become 
available.” Little nonfiction has been included except 
aviation books. Love stories have proved exceedingly 
popular among girls, and moderately so among boys. 

“One thing that this experiment proves beyond doubt 
is that the slow child can and will read exvensively.” 
The author believes the values of such reading to be: 
(1) improved reading ability, (2) added experience 
with life problems, (3) an interesting leisure activity. 

The article concludes with an author list of the 250 
books selected as most popular during the ten-year 
period —M.M.R. 





teaching. (Hispania, Feb., 1941, 24, 41-6.) The basic 
viewpoint is that the Spanish talking film, linguistically 
and culturally, plays a very important role in the teach- 
ing of Spanish to young people. Examples are given 
of how colleges and high schools throughout the na- 
tion provide for the exhibition of Spanish entertain- 
ment films. The author lists 14 difficulties which face 
the teachers wishing to use Spanish films, and 14 sug- 
gestions for their employment in instruction —WmLLIAM 
W. Baicxman. 


1163 
Dera V. Evaluating imstruction in English; 
eighth research bulletin of the National Conference 
on Research in English. (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
96. $1.) Educators will be interested in 
is fine report because it presents specific de- 
scription of the program and work that eight per cent 
of our children are doing in the field of English. Al- 
though these children are in the state of New York, 
they represent a cross-section of all our country’s ele- 
mentary school children; and their schools, too, present 


; 


for the reader to be able to benefit from the study of a 
state-wide program. 

Chapter one offers modern concepts of the teaching 
of English and sets the standard or “frame of reference” 
by which the state programs are evaluated. This evalu- 
ation depended upon recognition given by means of 
varied organization, flexibility of requirements, and dif- 
ferentiated and individualized instruction in a school 
which is modern. 

After deciding on the plan of action, a testing pro- 
gram was administered to 50 communities, chosen be- 
cause they were representative of the types of socio- 
economic, demographic, and educational conditions of 
the state. Tests were scored before subject specialists 
were called in to assist in the interpretation and study 
of results. Chapter two describes this phase of the 
evaluation. 
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In the chapter on “henesto «ft Goo: Rooting Hearn" 
one learns that there still exists a tremendous varia- 
tion from school to school. There is evidence of a great 
need for the study of pupil reading of magazines. For 
instance, only one pupil in 16 reads a current-events 
magazine. Some schools had no magazines, others reg- 
ularly subscribed to many. 

Chapter four, “Motion-Picture Appreciation and 
Radio Listening,” concludes with the idea that these 
fields are almost untouched by the New York elemen- 
tary schools. 

Chapter five, “The Course of Study in English,” states 
that there are too many inflexible time-schedules and 
too little correlation with other activities. 

The remainder of the report is concerned with teach- 
er instruction, textbooks and materials, supervision, 
and teacher-training in the state of New York. There 
is much that is valuable to all teachers who would be 
modern and effective educators. 

The concluding chapter makes specific recommenda- 
tions for all the various areas studied, and many of 
these suggest ideas which could be followed to advan- 
tage for other subjects.—Harrier H. Harpy. 


1164 

Tatum, Terrell L. Motion pictures and Spanish teach- 

ing. (Hispania, Feb., 1941, 24, 47-49.) Teaching Span- 
ish with films is still “an almost virgin field,” accord- 
ing to a recent survey in the South. “Their potential 
value can hardly be exaggerated as a practical aid to 
the teaching of Spanish and a fascinating way to in- 
crease the student’s interest in the language, culture, 
and civilization of Spanish-speaking countries” (p. 47). 
The author describes types of elementary Spanish films 
which should be prepared for special classroom utiliza- 
tion. Travel and entertainment films have particular 
value for advanced students who have already viewed 
the elementary reels —WiLL1aM W. BrickMan. 


1165 

Thorndike, Robert L. Children’s reading interests. 

(New York: Columbia Univ. Tchrs. Coll. Bur. of 

Publs., 1941. Pp. v + 48. 60c.) Using a fictitious list 
of 88 titles, appropriately annotated, Thorndike was 
concerned with exploring the topics of interest rather 
than interest in any specific book. Each child was asked 
to indicate whether or not he would like to read each 
item or to indicate uncertainty by drawing a ring 
around a question mark. The testing was done by the 
regular teachers of the pupils, following a carefully 
worded set of instructions emphasizing that the ques- 
tionnaire was not a test. The White Plains, New York, 
public schools provided about one-half of the pupils 
tested and other school systems in the Metropolitan 
New York area the remainder. Age range was from 
8 to over 20. The school grade range was from 4 to 12. 


Statistical manipulation of the data included deter- 
mination of LQ. range which was 148 plus to under 
70 (divided into 3 groups, 115 and up, 100 to 114, and 
below 100); sex and age—this sorting yielded 50 
groups; determination of interest score for each sub- 
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group using the formula: No. of Yes’s + No. of ?’s, di- 
vided by total responses to item; obtaining of weighted 
average for three adjacent age-groups; obtaining cor- 
relations between different interest groups. 

The titles are further classified as to type, ie., “Real- 
istic Animal Stories,” “Child Life in Other Lands,” etc.; 
and the maximum interest level, time of maximum in- 
terest, difference between interests of bright and slow 
children, and change in interest level are indicated, 
for each title. 

Conclusions of the study include: (1) Within the 
same sex, the interest patterns of groups differing by 
several years in age and/or as much as 30 points in av- 
erage 1.Q. show a substantial positive correlation. (2) 
In their pattern of reported reading interests, bright 
children (median I.Q. about 123) are most like a group 
of mentally slower children (median 1.Q. about 92) who 
are two or three years older than they are. (3) Sex is 
conspicuously more important than age or intelligence 
as a determiner of reported interest pattern, at least 
within the range of age and ability here studied. (4) 
The acceleration of interest in bright children does not 
seem to be entirely, or even predominantly a scholarly 
or bookish precocity WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, JR. 


11366 
White, Dorrance S. The teaching of Latin. (Chicago: 

Scott, Foresman, 1941. Pp. 320. $2.) By increased ef- 
fectiveness in their presentation of Latin, teachers must 
demonstrate the cultural and practical values of the 
language for the present-day student, and its possibil- 
ities of integration with other subjects in the secondary 
curriculum. 

This new textbook makes a realistic, comprehensive 
and practical attempt to aid the teacher in a definition 
of objectives, and in setting up specific aims and pro- 
cedures for the high-school Latin course. Chapters on 
the teaching of pronunciation, vocabulary, inflections, 
and syntax discuss the importance of each of these 
phases of study, and offer definite suggestions and de- 
vices. The chapters on “Translation” and “Class Pro- 
cedure” consider the controversial question of methods, 
and suggest a plan of work for each semester. The au- 
thor advocates adapting Latin to current educational 
practice in testing, and in classroom procedure, while 
he recognizes the problems involved in modernizing the 
Latin course without destroying its traditional values. 

Although this book has been written primarily for the 
beginning teacher, experienced teachers will find his 
chapter on the Latin Club rich in material, and will be 
interested in the program of reading and study outlined 
for in-service training. 

A short, special bibliography follows each chapter, 
while a general bibliography at the back of the book 
gives a comprehensive, up-to-date list of all types of 
material useful to the Latin teacher.—F. C. Grisz. 


1167 

Wilkins, William D. Educational periodicals: Do they 

educate. (Ed. Trends, My.-Je., 1941, 9, 17-23.) Using 
four criteria—periodicals actually used by writers of 
research articles and books; lists of periodical holdings 
in major teachers college libraries; pooled judgments of 
college instructors concerning the worth of periodicals, 
and highest circulation lists—Wilkins selected 18 jour- 
nals for intensive study. 
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Data gathered provided information on purpose, 
topics treated, leading articles and themes, contribu- 
tors and areas of interest represented; advertising pol- 
icies and practices. 

Wilkins concludes that educational periodicals can 
become much more effective. “Teachers living daily 
with children need help to make life more abundant 
for themselves and for the children. Educational pe- 
riodicals should be more consciously designed to give 
help to such as these.”—-Wi.1aM H. Anperson, Jr. 


See also abstracts 1122, 1123, 1221, 1231, 
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1168 

Boyd, Jessie, and others. Books, libraries, and you. 

(New York: Scribner, 1941. Pp. viii + 143. $1.40.) This 
handbook on the use of reference books and the ref- 
erence resources of the library is concerned chiefly 
with students’ use of school libraries. Four chapters 
are devoted to using the library as a study asset, in 
research work, and in gathering materials for reports. 

The reference resources of the library are discussed 
in chapters dealing with the card catalog, catalog cards, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, other reference books, mag- 
azines and magazine indexes, and lists of the most use- 
ful reference books in various fields. Other chapters 
are concerned with the arrangement of books in a li- 
brary, call numbers, the parts of a book, and the public 
library and other library resources. 

Comment: The abundance of illustrative material, 
interesting pictures, and readable type make the book 





very attractive. Its wealth of material is well selected, 
presented in simple language, and is readily located by 
means of an extensive index and a generous use of chap- 
ter sub-headings.—F. J. ApAMs. 


1169 

Douglas, Mary P. Teacher-librarian’s handbook. (Chi- 

cago: Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1941. Pp. xviii + 136. $1.90.) 
Viewing the school library as: a service agency, provid- 
ing materials for school subjects; a teaching agency, 
suggesting reading matefial and aiding in the stimula- 
tion and expansion of interests; a book center, organiz- 
ing and displaying books so that they may be easily 
found and used; and as a reading center, a place for em- 
joying books and for study; this volume was written to 
assist teachers lacking library training who must or- 
ganize and maintain a small school library. 

In nontechnical language are discussed: the organiza- 
tion of the book collection, sorting and weeding, book 
records, and library supplies; classification and catalog- 
ing; evaluation, selection, and ordering; magazines and 
other non-book materials; teaching the use of books and 
libraries; care of the library and book repair; room ar- 
rangement and equipment; and publicity and promotion. 
Bibliographies, concrete illustrations, addresses of book 
and of supply companies, a library information test, 
checklists, and a glossary are included—F. J. Apams. 


1170 
Higgins, Marion V. Bibliography; a beginner’s guide to 
the making, evaluation, and use of bibliographies. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson, 1941. Pp. 43. 60c.) Various 
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types or classes of bibliographies are described and il- 
lustrated, and their functions cited. Bibliographical 
forms suitable for different purposes are discussed, with 
variations presented with reference to differing mate- 
rials and needs. Twelve bases for the evaluation of a 
bibliography are given, as well as detailed instructions 
for bibliography compilation. 

Comment: While intended to meet the needs of first- 
year library school students, this book will be useful to 
anyone who undertakes to compile a bibliography.— 
F. J. ADAMs. 


1171 
Joint Committee of the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association. Schools and 
public libraries; working together in school library 
service. (Washington, D. C.: N.E.A., 1941. Pp. 64. 
Single copies 25c; discounts for quantity orders.) Fol- 
lowing a consideration of 8 principles of school library 
service, 10 selected examples of working relationships 
between public libraries and schools in providing li- 
brary service to school children are presented, viewed 
in relation to these principles. From an investigation 
covering a larger number of communities, a variety of 
specific practices in cooperation are listed under each 
of the following headings: teachers and librarians, pub- 
lic librarians and school librarians, reading guidance, 
helping pupils to form the habit of using libraries, ref- 
erence service, pupil participation in library service, 
book stock, technical library processes, loans to schools, 
branch library relationships, using public library build- 
ing as school libraries, finance, and public relations. 
The report concludes with the consideration of sev- 
eral general recommendations for strengthening the re- 
lationships between schools and public libraries —F. J. 
ADAMS. 


1172 

Prevost, Marie Louise. Indexing for librarians. (Lib. 

Jour., May 1, 1941, 66, 378-81.) Suggestions are pre- 
sented concerning the preparation of a full index to a 
book or a set of books. The problems to be solved at 
each successive step, from the selection of the content 
to be cited in the index to the determination of which 
alphabetization rules to employ, are illustrated and dis- 
cussed with recommendations.—F. J. Apams. 


See also abstracts 1159, 1161, 1165, 1177, 1234. 
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[Mental hygiene issue] (Ed., Je., 1941, 61, 577-644.) As 

stated by Ernest W. Tiegs in the introductory article, 
“Personality: Education’s Greatest Adventure,” the 
purpose of this issue of Education is to bring to teachers 
and other readers the relatively nontechnical interpre- 
tations of certain specialists in the field of personality. 
It is the author’s hope that their attempt will bring to- 
gether the principles, techniques, and agencies which 
contribute to better mental health and personality 
development. 

The following articles are presented: Louis P. Thorpe 
writes on the “Nature and Significance of Good Person- 
ality”; Clarence Ragsdale on “Modern Psychological 
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Theories” which have implications for personality de- 
velopment, giving a thorough overview of the field. 
Roswell H. Johnson deals with the inheritance of per- 
sonality and Barney Katz stresses what teachers should 
know about personality disorders. Personality hazards 
and the potentialities of the modern home and of the 
community are dealt with respectively by Lee Edward 
Travis and Bert A. Nash. Paul Witty gives a detailed 
account of the personality hazards in our schools and 
cites not only existing hazards, but in addition methods 
of therapy and prevention of these personality conflicts 
that arise within the school situation. Wendell White in 
his section on “Child Training” not only attempts to 
write for teachers in their handling of problems that 
arise in the school, but also offers guidance to teachers 
in counselling parents in regard to the training of their 
children. Will W. Clarke writes of measurements in 
personality; Forrest N. Anderson on how mental hy- 
giene clinics help the teacher in the development of 
personality, and J. P. Guilford, in the final article 
“Trends in Personality Research,” notes the various 
cleavages that appear in personality research and as a 
result of this division of views, the differences in the 
preferred methods of study. 

Comment: While this issue may be of value to stu- 
dents and beginning teachers, the authors have tended 
to over-simplify and to narrow the scope of their ma- 
terial in their effort to present the views of specialists 
to lay groups. In addition, no material that is actually 
new is presented and, except for the thorough articles 
by Ragsdale and Witty, it is the abstractor’s opinion that 
the other material has already been seen in far too 
many previously published articles of a similar nature. 
—HErRMAN R. WEIss. 


1174 
McKinney, Fred. Psychology of personal adjustment. 

(New York: Wiley, 1941. Pp. xii + 636. $3.50.) This 
book was written to meet the responsibility of assisting 
college students to adjust to their problems. The mate- 
rial covers many phases of mental hygiene, personality, 
study habits, vocational selection, and the like. Some 
of the chapters are: Personality Analysis, Concentra- 
tion, Learning and Thinking, Personal Efficiency, Voca- 
tional Planning, Social Adjustment, Marital Adjust- 
ment, and the Adjusted Personality. A careful reading 
of these should help the student to orient himself in 
terms of his personal requirements. Each chapter is 
followed by bibliography which is subdivided into sup- 
plementary readings and references. There are also 
numerous photographs taken from life. The appendix 
contains various forms such as interview blanks, rating 
scales, and personal improvement sheets. The index 
is complete and detailed. 

Comment: An excellent volume, covering the subject 
in clear language all-sidedly. This book should be of 
constructive help to college students—Mauvurice J. 
SHORE. 


1175 
Sherman, Mandel. Basic problems of behavior. (New 
York: Longmans Green, 1941. Pp. viii + 440. $3.) The 
psychology of personality and mental conflict is pre- 
sented by. a synthesis of experimental findings and 
opinions with clinical evidence. On each topic, major 
factual conclusions are cited and conflicting theories 
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are described. Both experiments and theories are criti- 
cized from the point of view of methodology and agree- 
ment with data from other sources. Chapters deal with 
emotions, motivation, and frustration, theories of per- 
sonality, adjustment mechanisms, personality measure- 
ment, attitudes, conflicts, delinquent behavior, neuroses, 
and mental abnormalities. Discussion on each topic 
emphasizes description of phenomena, definition of 
terms, and theories as to the cause of the behavior. Lit- 
tle attention is given to treatment of maladjustments. 
Two points of view are stressed: behavior difficulties 
arise because the individual has conflicts or unsolved 
problems; there is need for clear distinctions between 
proven generalizations about personality and state- 
ments of opinion or conflicting arguments caused by 
shifting definitions of basic terms. 

Comment: A scholarly analysis of great value for the 
advanced student desiring an understanding of person- 
ality. The book organizes much scattered material 
without becoming a mere compendium of research. The 
criticisms should be stimulating to future workers.— 
Lee J. CRONBACH. 


See also abstracts 1113, 1127. 
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1176 

Fox, James Harold. Newer instructional practices. 

(School and Soc., July, 1941, 54, 49-52.) Many of the 
newer instructional practices such as integrated cur- 
ricula, pupil planning, projects, and experiences are 
not as promising as they appear to be. This statement 
is supported by (1) complaints about reading and 
spelling inadequacies of pupils, (2) failure to report 
dangers in progressive education, (3) lack of clear 
definitions of educational terms, (4) an “either-or” at- 
titude concerning controversial issues, (5) serious 
neglect of older fundamental learning experiences, and 
(6) successful use of newer practices only in the hands 
of definitely superior teachers. Good teaching should 
now be characterized by clear vision, broad wisdom, 
judicious restraint, and a fine sense of balance.—L. J. 
LUKER. 





1177 

Holmes, Ruth M., ed. Sources of free teaching aids. 

(Lock Haven, Pa.: State Tchrs. Coll., 1941. Pp. iv + 

84, Pa., 50c.) This list was produced by students in 
Visual Education in answer to the question, “Where can 
I get good, inexpensive teaching aids?” The topics 
listed are classified according to the Dewey Decimal 
System. They begin with Abrasives and end with Yel- 
lowstone Park. Ways in which teachers may use this 
material are: (1) Source of information, (2) Visual 
aids, (3) Enriched reading program, (4) Remedial read- 
ing, (5) Business letters, and (6) Classroom library.— 
L. J. LuKer. 


1178 
Risk, Thomas M. Principles and practices of teaching 
in secondary schools. (New York: Amer. Bk., 1941. 
Pp. vii + 728. $3.) Proper instruction in schools can- 
not be achieved without a thorough knowledge of the 
nature of the learner and the learning process. From 
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the contributions of physiology, psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, and related sciences, the educator is able to 
analyze the child and to develop some fundamental 
concepts of learning and education. However, mere 
knowledge of what is will not determine what ought 
to be, so purposes and values must be formulated, pro- 
cedures to realize these aims initiated, and the tech- 
niques for the appraisal of the success of the learning 
process administered. The aims of American education 
have been fairly well defined, but methods for their 
realization have varied. The Unit Plan in course con- 
struction seems to follow psychologically the natural 
steps of a learning procedure, and serves as a frame- 
work for a majority of the divergent methods now in 
vogue. All methods, however, tend to enrich classroom 
activities with such devises as visual aids, workbooks, 
radio, and excursions, and to utilize the latest tech- 
niques for pupil evaluation and classroom management. 

The 29 chapters of this volume are grouped into five 
units, two dealing with the learner and the learning 
process, two on prevailing methodology, and one on 
pupil measurement and management. At the end of 
each chapter are summaries, questions and topics for 
study, and a selected bibliography. A comprehensive 
index is included. 

Comment: An encyclopedic volume—logically ar- 
ranged, clearly presented, and graphically illustrated— 
that should be of indispensable value to the student as 
a text and to the teacher as a reference——ArmMIN A. 
MANSKE. 


See also abstracts 1111, 1166, 1204, 1212. 
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1179 

Brubacher, J. S. Democratic education—the vices of its 

virtues. (Ed. Trends, May-June, 1941, 9-16.) The 
virtues of democratic education are to an extent 
counterbalanced by their respective vices. Democratic 
idealism in education demands that the individual be 
given the opportunity to study that which interests 
him and for which he has aptitude. The inherent vice 
is that the pupil is led into becoming self-centered. 
The free discussion of controversial issues demanded 
in the schools of a democracy may lead to inability to 
reach group decisions. 

Education is geared to the common man because he 
constitutes the bulk of the majority. This is to be 
praised for leveling up the deficiencies of students 
but also to be criticized for leveling down the superior 
abilities of many. 

The climate of world opinion today is saturated with 
a new regard for some form of collectivism, be it com- 
munism, fascism, or “new dealism.” Therefore, it may 
be thought that the common weal is going to take 
priority over the individual weal for some time. In 
such a world, democratic educational ideals and prac- 
tices will have to be reappraised. Freedom of self- 
expression will remain but it will become more 
strongly tinged with self-sacrifice. Minorities, like in- 
dividuals, will find that their rights are not absolute 
but that their own very existence depends upon up- 
holding the principle of majority rule. 
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Today is a new world and democracy cannot afford 
to remain old in it. To be commendably democratic 
education must be continually reconstructed on the 
belief that “New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth.”—Ropney Cuming. 


1180 

A framework for American educational philosophy. 

(Eugene: University of Oregon Curric. Lab. Bull. 

No. 42, 1941. Pp. ii + 15. 25c.) True democracy, in 
spite of all its tensions, misinterpretations, and para- 
doxes, is our only answer for happiness in social living. 
It demands vitalization, responsibilities, and encumber- 
ances that must be met by an enlightened citizenry 
whose intelligence has been augmented as a result of 
a progressive and responsible educational system. The 
schools must realize their obligations, must cooperate 
with all agencies whose basic ideologies are similar, and 
must develop procedures by which the essences of 
true democratic living will be perpetuated. This pam- 
phlet is “not intended to represent the philosophy of 
American Education—it is intended only as a guide 
to stimulate thinking” for discussion groups and course- 
of-study committees——Armin A. MANSKE. 


1181 
Martin, Seymour G., and others. A history of philoso- 
phy. (New York: Crofts, 1941. Pp. xi + 546. $3.25.) 
This is an attempt to present a history of philosophy 
which “should be short rather than long, and thorough 
in a few things, rather than a summary in many.” 

The first part, on “Ancient Philosophy,” considers the 
pre-Socratics, Plato, Aristotle, and the philosophers of 
the Hellenistic era. Three chapters are devoted respec- 
tively to the writers of the patristic period and to the 
influence of Augustine and later of Aristotle on the 
genetic development of philosophical thought. The 
third part, on “Modern Philosophy,” considers the 
transition from the medieval to the modern period, and 
also the movements represented by the seventeenth- 
century rationalists (particularly Descartes, Spinoza, 
and von Leibniz), the eighteenth-century empiricists 
(particularly Locke, Berkeley, and Hume), and Im- 
manuel Kant’s critical idealism. 

No attempt is made to trace the historical develop- 
ment of philosophy after the time of Kant.—Francis J. 
DOoNoHUE. 


1182 

May, Mark A. Education in a world of fear. (Ingles 

Lecture; Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. 

vi + 74. $1.) “The dominating emotion of the world 
today is fear.” In the United States, this fear has two 
components which often conflict: (1) fear of an Axis 
victory, (2) fear of war itself. Educators tend to fear 
the latter more. This war “has not generated many new 
anxieties but has amplified old ones,” such as: (1) fear 
of loss of financial support; (2) fear of loss of local con- 
trol of education; (3) fear of loss of academic freedom; 
(4) fear of losing the long-term view in education in 
order to cope with the present emergency; and (5) fear 
of fascism and communism in the educational system. 

Threats to democracy and democratic education from 
within also deserve careful consideration. Danger sig- 
nals here are the various militant minority groups, such 
as the German Bund, Communist Party, Christian 
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Front, etc., the “trend toward intolerance and coercion,” 
the “unequal distribution of educational and economic 
opportunities,” the problem of the morale of American 
youth, and the lack of realism in facing such problems. 
Another great challenge is the problem of developing a 
democratic leadership which will be equal to the needs 
of the time. 

“In critical times we must steer a middle course be 
tween the alarmists whose anxieties are unduly high, 
on the one hand, and those who would lull us to sleep 
in a sense of false security, on the other.”—Rotanp L, 
WARREN. 


1183 

Moffatt, J. S., Jr. A liberal education in a changing 

world. (Madison Quar., Mar., 1941, 1, 49-55.) With- 
out too much seriousness, Moffatt glances over some 
of the dominant educational movements of the past, 
from the days of the Renaissance until the present. 
Each case he considers from the viewpoint of the con- 
temporary definition and function of a liberal educa- 
tion. Today, a liberal education can only be one which, 
in order to fit the student to comprehend his environ- 
ment, is as varied as present-day life itself. Such an 
education must, therefore, include the humanities, so- 
cial-political problems, practical work, science and 
religion. 

Comment: A greater degree of concreteness in de- 
tails is desirable if the author’s plan is to be considered. 
—Wru1aM W. BrIcKMAN. 


1184 
Pratt, James B. Naturalism. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 

Press, 1939. Pp. x + 180. $2.) This book consists in 
Pratt’s Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana Uni- 
versity. In the first, he investigates the meaning of 
naturalism and gives a brief history of it. “The one 
characteristic common to all the naturalistic systems is 
the persistent attempt to find out, by all the resources 
of empirical fact and unprejudiced logic, the truth 
about the world we live in.” Two errors which histori- 
cal naturalism has frequently made are a premature 
mechanistic materialism, and holding to outworn 
theories after new empirical findings have proved them 
inadequate. 

The second lecture, entitled “Naturalism, Life, and 
Evolution,” investigates mechanism, Neo-Lamarckian- 
ism, vitalism, and emergent evolution. The unpreju- 
diced naturalist, studying the intricacies of nature, will 
“draw from them a very definite impression of the 
universe as an almost organic being, dominated, at 
least in part, by definite tendencies of immanent pur- 


The chapter on “Naturalism and Mind” considers the 
various possible solutions to the mind-body problem, 
and accepts interaction as the only feasible one. This 
has important consequences for our whole conception 
of nature. “When we have put life and mind into 
Nature, the concept of Nature is significantly enlarged. 
Between man and his Mother (Nature) there is a cer- 
tain family resemblance. It does, indeed, characterize 
him to realize that he has sprung from Nature; but this 
fact characterizes her as well.” 

The fourth chapter gives a brief survey of naturalistic 
ethics, and treats the relation of naturalism to religion. 
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These movements have often combatted each other. 
However, purpose in the world seems to indicate an 
“immanent teleology,” which, when properly under- 
stood, may well be a basis for an adequate reconcilia- 
tion of naturalism and religion. 

Comment: Professor Pratt’s lucid style and rigid 
analysis make this book, like all his others, well worth 
reading. Those who have read his Matter and spirit 
will already be familiar with much of its content.— 
Rotanp L. WARREN. 


1185 

Waterhouse, Frances A. Our education racket; essays 

on the disharmony of our educational system. (Bos- 

ton: Meador Publ. Co., 1941. Pp. 376. $2.) The 
Founding Fathers were of a much sterner stuff than 
the modern generation. Parents openly try to “spare” 
their children the hardships of life. As a result of this 
“soft school,” children are unable to withstand the pres- 
sure of modern times. The author pleads for a drastic 
revision of our concept of values, and an over-hauling 
of our educational philosophy.—Mavurice J. SHore. 


1186 
Wood, Ledger. The analysis of knowledge. (Princeton, 

N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. 263. $3.) The 
present work may be described as an essay in philo- 
sophical psychology because it endeavors to utilize in 
epistemology the more important conclusions of psy- 
chology, in the convictisn that no epistemology can be 
sound which is psychologically defective, nor any psy- 
chological analysis of knowledge significant which is 
philosophically naive. Frequently such analysis can- 
not be accomplished by psychological inspection alone 
but requires the aid of physics, physiology, and biology; 
in short, the contributions of all the sciences must be 
recognized if a functional epistemology is to emerge. 

After describing the knowledge-situation or the plane 
on which the most elementary forms of experiences are 
apparent, the author develops a gradational order of 
the learning process, namely, the meaning and purpose 
of sensations, perceptions, and conceptions. He then 
proceeds to distinguish between various types of knowl- 
edge as conceptional, categorical, formal, and valua- 
tional, finally synthesizing the cognitive processes in 
the perspective of truth. Concerning the latter, he says: 

“The processes of cognitive apprehension, namely, 
inspection, perception, memory, introspection, etc., are 
as primary acts of mind neither true nor false. They 
are directed towards and absorbed in their peculiar ob- 
jects and only lead to truth when they are embodied 
in secondary or reflective acts of judgment. Percep- 
tions, memories, introspections, although in themselves 
neither true nor false, contain an ingredient of factu- 
ality capable of conferring truth upon propositions 
conformable to them. The significance of the lower cog- 
nitive activities consists in their contributions to truth, 
and thus truth is the end and goal of the cognitive en- 
deavours of the mind.” 

Comment: An excellent treatise by which the con- 
tributions of the sciences and philosophy are united in 
an epistemology that is meaningful to the psychologist 
a educator as well as the philosopher—Armin A. 

SKE. 


See also abstracts 1121, 1139, 1192. 
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PRE-SCHOOL AND PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


1187 

Golden, Emma B. The kindergarten curriculum. (Chi- 

cago: Morgan-Dillon & Co., 1940. Pp. v + 316. $1.50.) 
This book was prepared as a practical guide and refer- 
ence book for kindergarten teachers to use in planning 
the curriculum for five-year-old children. The author, 
a supervisor of kindergarten education in Fort Hays, 
Kansas, State College, divides the material into two 
sections. 

Part 1, entitled Guides for the Kindergarten Teacher, 
has chapters on: values, objectives, goals of the kinder- 
garten; the five-year-old; suggested kindergarten pro- 
grams; equipment; reading readiness; creative self- 
expression; and the characteristics of a successful kin- 
dergarten teacher. 

Part 2, Source Material for Activity Units in the Kin- 
dergarten, presents detailed outlines for developing 
units of work on the five-year-old level. Topics so de- 
veloped include the home, the community, nature in- 
terests, pets, and others. For each unit the author lists 
objectives, sources of children’s material, sources of 
teacher’s material, correlated stories, pictures, songs. 
A few complete illustrative lessons demonstrate the 
method the author suggests. Bibliographies are exten- 
sive and include many references to old as well as to 
some new materials. The outline form in which most 
of the material is presented is calculated to save the 
teacher’s time in finding program materials. 

The summary of a kindergarten survey, conducted 
by the author and based on information gathered from 
one hundred questionnaires sent to schools in Kansas, 
is presented briefly at the end of the book.—Muprep 
HUGHEs. 





1188 

Goodenough, Florence L. Selected references on pre- 

school and parental education. (Elem. School Jour., 

Mar., 1941, 41, 547-48.) This annotated bibliography 
of 61 items lists important material under the following 
sub-heads: Technical and Experimental Studies, and 
Non-Technical Books and Articles, primarily for par- 
ents, teachers, and workers in the field of parent edu- 
cation —M.M.R. 








PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 





1189 

Cooperative educational experiments [spec. issue]. 

(Ed. Method. Mar., 1941, 20, No. 6.) The fact that 
private foundation support for cooperative educational 
experiments is in part being withdrawn has led the 
editors to present a summary of 14 such activities. Sub- 
jects discussed include: A Cooperative Research Enter- 
prise; The American Youth Commission; Community 
Experiments in Kentucky and Florida; The Institute 
for Consumer Education: « Report of Work in Progress; 
Educational Policies Commission: Civic Education Proj- 
ect; Cooperative Study in General Education; A College 
Experiment in Cooperation; Program of the Committee 
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on Workshops; The Work of the Commission on Teacher 
Education; The Southern Association Study in Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges; The Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association; Cooperative Study 
of Eighteen Pennsylvania Secondary Schools; The 
Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum; 
The California Cooperating Secondary Schools; The 
Stanford Social Education Investigation. Major studies 
and reports of the various experiments are listed, an- 
notated, and in some instances evaluated. 

Comment: These brief summaries provide a very use- 
ful source for keeping informed in a general way about 
the major activities of a number of the leading recent 
and current experiments in education—Wmuam H. 
ANDERSON. JR. 


1190 
Greenberg, Emil. A guide to research sources in educa- 
tion. (18 Washington Place, New York: New York 

Univ. Bookstore, 1941. Pp. [xii] + 44. 50c.) This 
handbook, a companion piece to the author’s Social sci- 
ence references (Abstract No. 1288, Nov., 1940), is in- 
tended as a description of publications which must be 
consulted by the student in the preliminary stages of 
educational research. It has a functional arrangement: 
the sources are listed “in the logical order in which ex- 
perience has indicated they will have to be used.” 

Thirty-seven research sources are classified into five 
sections. Part I consists of encyclopedias, yearbooks, 
and general surveys (e.g., P. Monroe, W. S. Monroe, 
Sargent, Yearbook of Education, Biennial Survey, etc.). 
Part II is made up of nine bibliographies, such as those 
by Monroe and Shores, the Education Index, EpucaTION 
Asstracts. The third division describes sources of dis- 
sertations and research studies (Palfrey and Coleman, 
Good, Gray). Dictionaries of psychology and sociology 
are briefly annotated in the fourth part. The final sec- 
tion deals with directories (American Universities and 
Colleges, Patterson, Minerva). 

Each section is preceded by specific directions for use. 
There is an 11-page index to authors, titles, and subjects. 
A preface on the necessity of aids to educational re- 
search has been contributed by Dean E. George Payne. 

Comment: Students of education, both graduate and 
undergraduate, will find this booklet of great help in the 
preparation of term reports. The information is accu- 
rate and up-to-date—WiL1AM W. BrickMAN. 


1191 

Integration and evaluation of professional education. 

(Jour. Ed. Res., May, 1941, 34, 641-720.) Six articles 
reveal current trends. Harl R. Douglass, in reporting 
the work at the University of Colorado, provides back- 
ground by stating that 20 years ago history of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, general and special 
methods, and student teaching constituted the core. 
Then came the expansion period. Today the growing 
popularity of the concept of “integration” and the “or- 
ganismic” philosophy underlying it is slowly bringing 
order out of chaos. The result in the College of Edu- 
cation was a unifying of the basic beginning course 
for juniors, Principles of Education, with sections for 
elementary and secondary teachers; and that for sen- 
iors, a composite 12-hour course in methods of teaching, 
student participation in teaching, and extracurricular 
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activities. Many students each year are placed in school 
systems away from the campus where they complete 
the senior course, study, and participate in school and 
community life. At the graduate level the integrating 
influences are found in the master’s and doctor’s ex. 
aminations. 

George E. Hill tells of the five-year teacher training 
program, two years of pre-education and three years 
in the School of Education, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. There integration was defined as “the process 
by which material of any sort becomes organized into 
units of a higher order” and was implemented by 
faculty participation in setting up objectives. For pro- 
fessional education 71 objectives were agreed upon and 
used as a basis for reorganizing courses. 

Matthew H. Willing describes three core courses in 
education now required of all candidates for the Uni- 
versity Teachers Certificate at the University of Wis- 
consin: “The Child: His Nature and His Needs,” “The 
School and Society,” and “The Nature and Direction 
of Learning.” 

Charles W. Boardman explains how an experimental 
integrated course for juniors evolved in which ma- 
terials are reorganized into three distinct courses in 
educational psychology, general methods, and prin- 
ciples of secondary education. The three old courses 
were continued in control groups. The tests used on 
the groups indicate tentatively that the integrated 
course resulted in achievement significantly better than 
that of the older courses. 

For the graduate level, Edward H. Reisner describes 
the integrated course in “Educational Foundations” re- 
quired of candidates for the master’s degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; and Dean L. A. Pech- 
stein tells how the faculty of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has secured integration by organi- 
zation of a general seminar in four coordinated divi- 
sions. 

Editor A. S. Barr’s article makes a plea for sys- 
tematic evaluation in professional education and Clif- 
ford Woody in an editorial states that “efforts to evalu- 
ate success in teaching or programs of teacher educa- 
tion must be in terms of maximum achievement in the 
attainment of those values essential to the development 
and perpetuation of the democratic processes, values 
and institutions.”"—Epwarp R. JoHNsON. 


See also abstracts 1156, 1170. 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1192 

Guthrie, Hunter, and Walsh, Gerald G., eds. A philo- 

sophical symposium on American Catholic education. 

(New York: Fordham Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 174. 

$1.50.) This is a series of 17 addresses by prominent 
Jesuit educators, constituting the proceedings of the 
September, 1940, convention of the Jesuit Philosophical 
Association of the Eastern States. The approach em- 
ployed in most of the addresses is a philosophic evalu- 
ation of current practices and tendencies in American 
education, with particular application to Jesuit and 
other Catholic schools. 

The titles of a few of the addresses indicate the gen- 
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eral nature of the contents: Whither American Educa- 
tion?, The Measurement of Qualities in American Edu- 
cation, Toward a Christian Humanism, The Philosophy 
of Academic Freedom, Education for Christian Society, 
and Education for World Citizenship.—Francis J. Dono- 
HUE. 


1193 
Meyers, Sister Bertrande. The education of Sisters: a 
plan for integrating the religious, cultural and profes- 
sional training of Sisters. (New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1941. Pp. xxxiii + 255. $3.75.) The first two 
parts of this St. Louis University doctoral thesis are 
concerned with an historical study of the development 
of the education of Sisters in this country, and with a 
survey of current practices in 60 Roman Catholic reli- 
gious communities which among their members in- 
clude more than 46,000 Sister-teachers. 

The survey of current practice reveals three gen- 
eral tendencies among the 60 communities considered: 
(1) novices are sent out to teach immediately after the 
canonical year, which may or may not have included 
some professional training; (2) novices are retained at 
the motherhouse for a second year for part-time con- 
tinuation of the novitiate and for some form of profes- 
sional pre-service training; (3) the novices are retained 
beyond the second year of the novitiate for pre-service 
normal school or college training at the motherhouse. 

The third part of the book gives the author’s detailed 
recommendations as to principles which should be fol- 
lowed in the education of Sisters, and as to the han- 
dling of the administrative problems involved.—FrRancis 
J. DONOHUE. 


1194 
Rothney, W. O. Religious education in Quebec public 

schools. (Rel. Ed., Apr.-June, 1941, 36, 88-94.) 
Ninety-five years ago the Quebec Legislature passed a 
bill which became the basis of the present Education 
Act of the Province. This Act recognizes only the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant religions. Since 1859 all 
matters having to do with curricula, textbooks, training 
of teachers, and management of schools have been di- 
rected by the Regulations of a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant Committee. Quebec has a dual system of 
public schools, religious in their control, and distinctly 
either Roman Catholic or Protestant. The Protestant 
Committee of the Council of Education is on record as 
being desirous of abolishing the dual system and sub- 
stituting a system of common schools. The Roman 
Catholic Committee, which represents the great ma- 
jority of the people of the province, is definitely op- 
posed to any such move. 

Another anomalous feature is the absence of a com- 
pulsory education law. 

The Protestant Committee argues that a democracy, 
through its educational institutions, must seek to trans- 
cend class consciousness and train the different ele- 
ments of the population to cooperation by early habitu- 
ation and by early awakening a consciousness of com- 
mon citizenship and what it means. 

The Protestant schools are governed in their religious 
activities by certain regulations of the Protestant Com- 
mittee dealing with the classroom procedures, materials 
to be used, and aims regarding the teaching of the 
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Scriptures. The Protestant people are not satisfied with 
the results the schools are securing in the matter of 
character education. Pupils study “Scripture,” as they 
do other subjects, for the purpose of getting credits, 
not for light on conduct or insight into spiritual reali- 
ties. 

Several weaknesses in the present scheme of religious 
education are apparent: (1) Objectives are not clear. 
(2) The prevailing method is wrong. (3) The arrange- 
ment of the course of study. (4) The Bible material 
presented is not in the language of children. (5) It is 
not sufficiently recognized by the school that all at- 
tempts at character education will fail unless practical 
training in social living is provided for—W. H. Taytor. 


See also abstracts 1137, 1184. 
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1195 

Harmon, W. J. it was an accident—but can the board 

be sued? (School Exec., J1., 1941, 60, 14-16.) Regard- 
ing the tort liability of school districts, the common- 
law rule of immunity is illustrated by concise digests 
of cases decided in Arkansas, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, 
Georgia, West Virginia, Oklahoma, and Louisiana. 
Cases indicating departures from the rule, usually on 
the basis of recent statutes, are cited from Utah, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Washington. 
Attention is given to the series of statutes affecting the 
liability of school districts in California, and the roughly 
analogous situation in the state of Washington, as well 
as the line of precedents in New York under which 
school districts are held liable for injuries resulting di- 
rectly from the negligence of the board itself. The 
growth of the practice of carrying liability insurance 
to cover risks incident to the transportation of pupils 
and other school activities is also mentioned—M. M. 
CHAMBERS. 





1196 
National Education Association. Committee on Tenure. 

Court decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1940. 

(Washington: N.E.A., Apr., 1941. Pp. 31. 25c.) Some 
39 cases in 19 states are abstracted briefly in a stereo- 
typed form, and these are preceded by a four-page 
“digest of findings” which is so cryptic as to serve no 
good purpose except as an analytical index to the ab- 
tracts. 

Comment: There is little point in the tabulation show- 
ing that 16 cases of the year were decided “for the 
teacher” and 23 “against the teacher,” especially since 
cases under tenure statutes are not (for purposes of the 
tabulation) segregated from those involving only ‘con- 
tinuing contract” statutes or merely ordinary term con- 
tracts. The atomized and over-simplified presentation 
is no doubt of considerable value, but the Committee 
on Tenure should be advised to allow the author of 
this pamphlet a dozen more pages in which to write a 
connected discourse summarizing the trends and new 
developments of the year, and theorizing a bit about 
the legal and educational philosophies involved in the 
cases. This could be enlivened by some salty criticism 
of some of the decisions, and some merited praise for 
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others, as well as an occasional brief but eloquent quota- 
tion from the judges in their more lucid pronounce- 
ments.—M. M. CHaMBERs. 


1197 

National Education Association. Committee on Tenure. 

To whom may aggrieved teachers appeal? (Washing- 

ton: N.E.A., Feb., 1941. Pp. 47. 25c.) Thirty-five states 
provide by statute, in widely varying manner, for ap- 
peals in local school controversies to higher school ad- 
ministrative officers or boards. Eight states provide that 
such controversies may be appealed directly to the 
courts of law, and seven jurisdictions (including the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii) specify no statutory 
channel of appeal for persons aggrieved by orders or 
actions of local school authorities, thus leaving only 
common-law remedies available. In some 14 states the 
quasi-judicial powers conferred on the state and county 
educational authorities are considerably more restricted 
than in 21 other states of the group of 35. There are 
many variations as to the types of cases included, the 
finality of decisions by the quasi-judicial authorities, 
and other factors. The higher courts have generally 
sustained the constitutionality of statutes delegating 
these powers to educational boards or officers. These 
findings are some of the results of a state-by-state di- 
gest of statutes and court decisions on the subject, which 
is incorporated into the bulletin as Part Il. A brief 
section on the advantages of delegating quasi-judicial 
powers to school authorities is somewhat overdrawn, 
but in the main sound.—M. M. CHampers. 


1198 

Poe, Arthur C. School liability for injuries to pupils. 

(New York: Columbia Univ. Tchrs. Coll. Contrib. to 

Ed. No. 828, 1941. Pp. vi + 108. $1.85.) Based on study 
of a large number of tort cases from some 35 states, 
this dissertation ends with four principal recommenda- 
tions: (1) that a study be made of the advantages of a 
system similar to that established by workmen’s com- 
pensation acts, whereby a pupil injured in school, re- 
gardless of negligence or fault, would be assured of 
proper medical attention and sufficient funds for re- 
habilitation; (2) that studies be made of the circum- 
stances surrounding injuries to pupils in order to es- 
tablish principles and practices for the guidance of 
administrators and teachers in safeguarding pupils; 
(3) that directors of school surveys include in their 
reports a section on the condition of buildings and 
grounds, administrative practices, and teaching prac- 
tices in regard to the safety of pupils; and (4) that 
school administrators require complete reports on in- 
juries to pupils, for the purpose of ascertaining and 
correcting the factors causing the injury—M. M. 
CHAMBERS. 


1199 

Punke, Harold H. Is the bus driver liable? (School 

Exec., Apr., 1941, 60, 25-28.) After reviewing some 25 
cases decided in several states, the author concludes 
that although courts differ regarding the degree of care 
expected of bus drivers for the welfare of pupils trans- 
ported, the weight of authority emphasizes extreme 
care, comparable to that required of common carriers 
for the welfare of passengers. He finds that courts com- 
monly uphold the need for a greater degree of care for 
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protecting children than is required for adults, and are 
slow to hold that children injured in school-bus accj- 
dents have been guilty of contributory negligence, 
Moreover, there may be more than one proximate 
cause of an accident resulting in injury, and accord. 
ingly the negligence of a third party, such as the 
driver of a private car, does not relieve the bus driver 
from liabiilty for his own negligence.—M. M. Cuamourns, 


1200 

School Law Review. (March, 1941, 1, No. 1. Pp. 16. 

$10.00 per year.) The first issue of this new publi- 
cation contains concise abstracts of the important legal 
decisions in various states classified under the follow- 
ing subtopics: bonds, buildings, claims, contracts, dam- 
ages, definitions, districts, elections, employees, estab- 
lishment of schools, injunction, officials, procedure, tax- 
ation, teachers, transportation, and workmen’s com- 
pensation.—M.M.R. 


See also abstracts 1104, 1126. 





SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


1201 
Desirable contributions of science in general education 
to the democratic way of life—a symposium. (Science 

Ed., Apr., 1941, 25, 181-94.) A new emphasis in educa- 
tional curricula together with an ever-extending pop- 
ularization of science among the reading public will 
prove an effective contribution towards the persistence 
and security of democracy. Only where freedom of in- 
itiative and freedom of expression is unconstrained can 
the spirit of science thrive. For any democracy that is 
worthy of the name, the spirit of science and the prin- 
ciples of science must be basic in its foundation. To 
date, the greatest failure of science is to win for itself 
its proper place in the general education of any com- 
munity or nation. Psychology has much to contribute 
to general education and to an understanding of the 
democratic way of life because it is one connecting link 
between the biological sciences and the social sciences. 

Three kinds of people need science: those who need 
it as a tool of research for the advancement of the 
boundaries of knowledge; those who need it in the ca- 
pacity of technicians; and those who require the sub- 
ject for its cultural value. The concept of the invariable 
orderliness of nature, a universe that is lawful, is one 
of the most fundamental tenets of science. 

Possibly the greatest contribution that education in 
science can make to the democratic way of life is to 
insure that the thousands of students annually admitted 
by educational institutions can secure proper training 
in science before being released for their life work. 

No matter what sciences—general or special—are his 
fields of instruction, the science teacher of today feels 
responsible for presenting two aspects of the “here and 
now”; (1) the new developments; (2) the new social 
significance.—R. K. CARLETON. 





1202 
Mackintosh, Helen K., and Bathurst, Effie G. Choose a 
book about things to be conserved. (Leaflet No. 60; 
Washington, D. C.: U.S. Off. of Ed., 1941. Pp. 20. 5c.) 
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EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 


Books for children from grades 3 to 8 are briefly de- 
scribed. Under mammals are 13 titles; frogs, toads, and 
snakes, 9 titles; fishes, 4 titles; trees and forests, 9 titles; 
birds, 9 titles; soil and water, 7 titles; minerals, 5 titles; 
wild flowers and plants, 9 titles; and insects, 9 titles. 

Comment: The elementary school teacher can as- 
semble an entirely satisfactory nature library with the 
help of this bulletin —Vicror C. Smrru. 


1203 

Miller, Raymond E. Methods used in securing physical 

science materials at small cost. (School Sci. and 

Math., Apr., 1941, 41, 380-4.) Old radios, junked auto- 
mobile generators, electric motors, transformers from 
neon signs, and discarded spectacle lenses provide valu- 
able materials for the high school physics laboratory. 
Many merchants will donate such materials, and junk 
men sell them at low prices. Pupils will add many 
minor items from home. Students built from such junk 
parts a variety of equipment, including a motor gen- 
erator set. Pupils gain a type of experience with com- 
mercial equipment not possible with formal laboratory 
apparatus.—Vicror C. SMITH. 


1204 
Morrell, William E., and Cheronis, Nicholas D. An ex- 
periment in the teaching of inorganic and analytical 

chemistry. (Jour. Chem. Ed., Aug., 1941, 18, 368-71.) 
This experiment was undertaken as a result of round- 
table discussions by the Educational Group of the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Chemical Society during 
1937-38. The immediate objectives of the experiment 
were: (1) To eliminate from the freshman chemistry 
course repetition of material with which the student is 
already familiar, and to permit the unusually talented 
student to progress as rapidly as he can; (2) To test 
the progress that a good student can make when given 
the best possible conditions. It is hoped that this study 
may lead ultimately to a third objective: (3) To deter- 
mine what revisions might be desirable in the tradi- 
tional freshman and sophomore college chemistry 
courses. 

A general outline for the course was drawn up and 
submitted to. the committee members for their criti- 
cisms. The original outline included the fields of in- 
organic and qualitative analysis, with emphasis on fun- 
damental principles. Descriptive material was not em- 
phasized. 

In summary, it may be said that: (1) The traditional 
first two years’ work in college chemistry can be profit- 
ably revised; (2) Good high-school chemistry can be 
relied on in large measure for background in descrip- 
tive material; (3) By emphasizing basic principles, con- 
siderable saving in time can be effected in elementary 
college chemistry and analysis. In brief, qualitative 
analysis, and at least a certain amount of quantitative 
analysis, can be adequately covered in two semesters; 
(4) Steps in the direction indicated can be taken by 
even the average class.—R. K. CARLETON. 


1205 
Underhill, Orra E. The origins and development of 
elementary-school science. (Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man, 1941. Pp. xii + 348. $2.50.) Since 1750 there have 
been in this country some individuals who have seen 
science as a dynamic way of approaching life through 
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an understanding of its tested truths and through an 
appreciation of its methods of attaining such truths. 
Many leading educators have believed that the ele- 
mentary school is the place to begin science instruction. 

Science instruction has often been diverted, or per- 
verted, to other ends. Early science was used to “prove” 
religious dogma. Then came the mental discipline 
group which developed the faculty psychology theory. 
The nature-study group often romanticized science to 
meet supposed childish interests by making plants and 
animals talk, by reference to fire fairies, and other 
devices inappropriate to the subject. The present diver- 
sion is toward socialization of the individual and edu- 
cation for democracy. 

During the evolution of elementary school science, 
enough experience was gained to make possible the 
gradual formulation of a program based upon simple 
experiments and direct observations, carried on at the 
same time the child reads and discusses soundly pre- 
sented subject matter. Experimentation became a part 
of teaching method about 1890. The impact of educa- 
tional research brought about some changes following 
1920. 

The present trend is toward a problem solving ap- 
proach which is aimed to contribute to understanding 
the important principles of science. These principles 
may be developed through the entire public school life 
of the child. During the elementary years the child will 
gain in understanding as he grows. The experiences 
of the child should be significant to himself and for the 
future. The central thread for almost 200 years has been 
the study of things and phenomena. 

An 82-page bibliography is included—Vicror C. 
SMITH. 


1206 

University of Chicago. Workshop in General Education. 

Proceedings. Vol. VL, Science. (Chicago: Coopera- 

tive Study in Gen. Ed., Amer. Council on Ed., 1941. 

Pp. iv + 246.) The principal objective of the Co- 
operative Study is to assist the cooperating colleges in 
re-examining and improving their programs of gen- 
eral education. Approximately 30 Workshop partici- 
pants attended the meetings of the science group regu- 
larly. These participants represented approximately 
half the colleges in the cooperative study. The physical 
and biological sciences were approximately equally 
represented. Most of the problems studied by the par- 
ticipants can be classified into two types: either cur- 
riculum or evaluation problems. Student needs were 
analyzed by five committees, classified as follows: 

A. A scientific world picture and a scientific point of 
view 

B. Personal economic needs (vocational orientation 
and the consumption of goods and services) 

C. Recreational and esthetic needs 

D. Socio-civic needs (problems of war, conservation, 
public health) 

E. Successful home and family living 
Two other major projects were begun during the Work- 
shop and have been continued during the year. The 
first of these projects deals with the cooperative develop- 
ment of curriculum materials. The second project deals 
with similar cooperative development of evaluation 
exercises.—R. K. CARLETON. 
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1207 
Woodruff, L. L. The development of the sciences. (New 

Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 336. $3.) 
The eight articles in this volume present a series of lec- 
tures delivered at the Yale chapter of Gamma Alpha. 
The first seven lectures trace the development, from the 
very beginning up to the present, of the basic sciences, 
in the following order: mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, geology, biology, and psychology. 
The last lecture treats of the interdependence of these 
various sciences as illustrated by special examples in 
the history of medicine. Of special interest here is the 
short account of the history of psychology. Professor 
Miles discusses this topic under the following headings: 
descriptive psychology, Aristotle’s psychology, psy- 
chology of Stoics, Neo-Platonism and Scholasticism, the 
Renaissance, British associationism, experimental psy- 
chology, and psychology of the twentieth century, as 
characterized by three movements—measurement of 
personality, psychoanalysis, and conditioned reflex 
study. 

Comment: Each lecture was prepared by a specialist 
in the field. The clarity of language and style, the con- 
cise presentation of ideas and trends make this volume 
invaluable—Maurice J. SHORE. 


1208 
Yoe, John. Senior research. (Jour. Chem. Ed., Sept., 

1941, 18, 410-13.) This type of work is suitable for a 
student in his final year leading to the baccalaureate 
degree, normally, his fourth year. The professor who 
directs the research of a senior should himself be a re- 
search man. Moreover, he should be familiar with the 
problem assigned to the student. He should not spread 
his undergraduate senior research students over a di- 
versified field. The students and professor should form 
a team. The students should have some aptitude, at 
least for work of this kind. 

The type of problem or problems should be chosen 
to fit the students. Grades alone are not adequate to 
determine the capacities of students. Some students 
should do library research only; others are equipped 
to do experimental research. A senior research prob- 
lem should not be too difficult and it should not be too 
simple or trivial. The senior doing research should 
be placed on a regular schedule. The objectives of 
senior research should be: (1) to teach the under- 
graduates the real meaning of the word “research”; 
(2) to cultivate in them the scientific spirit; (3) to ac- 
complish something valuable to science, however small 
it may be; (4) to make the institution known for its 
work in a particular field of chemistry; and (5) to act 
as a stimulus to all the class and laboratory work in 
the department—a stimulus to the professor as well as 
to the students—R. K. Carterton. 


See also abstracts 1227, 1233. 








SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1209 
Jacobson, Paul B., comp. and ed. Youth at work. (Bull. 
Nat. Assoc. Sec. School Prins., My., 1941, 25, 1-144.) 
This “manual containing descriptions of a number of 
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selected National Youth Administration projects for 
in- and out-of-school youth” was planned as a “contri- 
bution toward the further co-ordination of programs 
for youth sponsored by the schools and the National 
Youth Administration.” 

In the opening chapter, Jacobson discusses work ex- 
perience and school organization, emphasizing the need 
for broad training to provide for the transition from 
dependence to self-reliance. The schools have never 
before conceived it to be their responsibility to furnish 
direct work experience for young people, nor has our 
society so considered it. Incidental work opportunities 
for young people are no longer plentiful in the home 
and the community. The schools must meet the new 
demands of changing conditions if they are to prepare 
youth for active participation in society. Work expe- 
rience is essential in the new pattern of education, and 
it can be provided in a variety of ways, either with or 
without federal support. The NYA, as a complement 
to the public school, offers a means of providing a 
closely articulated school and work-experience pro- 
gram. 

There is a good deal of current support for the idea 
of incorporating work experience more largely in the 
educational programs of American youth, according 
to Will French in the second chapter entitled “Work 
and Education: Wages and School Credit.” To make 
such a work experience most educative it must be 
suited to the student worker. The most valuable work 
experience must be in the nature of a real, practical 
job. Only educators who cling to an ivory tower con- 
cept of education can object to this proposal which 
recognizes the possibilities of integrating work and 
education, earning and learning, and hence wages and 
school credit. 

Well-defined projects are essential, it seems, to a 
good program of work experience. Three chapters are 
devoted to practices, projects, and work experience in 
small, medium, and large high schools. Sixty-two re- 
ports cover 62 different types of projects in as many 
different schools. These projects sometimes involve 
the entire school enrollment and sometimes only the 
small number who may be enrolled as NYA students. 
The work experience is as varied as the student inter- 
est and school or community practical need. 

Twenty-nine “examples of articulation” are reported 
in the sixth chapter. These are largely out-of-school 
programs but articulated with schools and colleges. 
Some are entirely independent of any existing institu- 
tion. These projects include construction, experimen- 
tal agriculture, insect control, music, metal working, 
ceramics, etc. 

In the final chapter, Paul E. Elicker discusses the 
development of the national and state school work 
councils. At present, 50 school-work councils—one in 
each state, the district of Columbia, and New York 
City—are actively engaged in considering the effec- 
tive correlation of work experiences with school cur- 
riculums. 

Comment: This special number of the Bulletin is an 
excellent presentation of the program of the NYA, with 
reference to Youth at Work. It is not an evaluation of 
the NYA as it is solely the work of those who are in 
the organization staff in one capacity or another.— 
P.M.C. 
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EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 


1210 

Selected references on secondary school instruction. 

Ill. The subject field. (School Rev., Mar., 1941, 49, 

213-28.) Materials on curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing and study, supervision, and measurements are pre- 
sented in this annotated bibliography under the follow- 
ing headings: Industrial and Vocational Arts, by Homer 
J. Smith; Agriculture, by T. E. Sexauer; Home Eco- 
nomics, by Ruth T. Lehman; Business Education, by 
Frederick J. Weersing; Music, by Anne E. Pierce; Art, 
by W. G. Whitford; Health and Physical Education, by 
D. K. Brace.—M.M.R. 


1211 
Spears, Harold. Secondary education in American life. 

(New York: Amer. Bk., 1941. Pp. xvi + 400. $2.50.) 
With the coming of universal secondary education, 
problems of curricula and of the corporate life of the 
school have challenged the best thought of teachers, 
administrators, and educational philosophers. If the 
schools are to serve the needs of each individual and at 
the same time make certain the maintenance of our 
democratic way of life, changes must be made. 

In this book the theme is “What should the second- 
ary school do?” This is followed through the topics 
of objectives, curriculum, classroom methods, and the 
student as an individual and as a member of society. 
The final chapters are devoted to administration and 
supervision with emphasis on the principalship. 

Comment: Many books on secondary education have 
appeared during the past decade. In many ways this is 
just another book. It is, however, well organized and 
is practical. Readability is good, due to a refreshing 
departure from pedantry. Illustrations by the author 
add to the general attractiveness of the book.—RopNnrey 
CLINE. 


See also abstracts 1138, 1178, 1212, 1213. 








SOCIAL STUDIES 





1212 
Bining, Arthur C., and Bining, David H. Teaching the 
social studies in secondary schools. (New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill, 1941. Pp. xiv + 378. $2.75.) This book is 
a revised edition of a text widely used by secondary 
school teachers of the social studies. It now assumes 
significance, in addition to the practical value of the 
1935 edition, as a text in training teachers in the very 
important tasks of democratic education which have 
been increasingly emphasized in recent years. 

After a preliminary consideration of the nature of 
the social sciences and the social studies, the aims and 
objectives of education in general and of social studies 
instruction in particular, and the origins of method- 
ology, the authors direct attention to each of the fol- 
lowing types of lesson presentation: the lecture and 
textbook methods; the project and problem methods; 
the socialized recitation; and the laboratory method. 
From the viewpoint of curricular organization, the unit 
procedure, correlation, fusion, and the core curriculum 
are discussed. Then follows a consideration of the 
selection and evaluation of the social studies teacher. 
Final items of interest are the treatments of the school 
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library in social studies work, of written work and out- 
side reading, of visual aids to teaching, of special ac- 
tivities, and of tests and measurements.—Smney N. 
BARNETT. 


1213 

Bining, Arthur C., and others. Organizing the social 

studies in secondary schools. (New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1941. Pp. xii + 337. $2.75.) This book has been 
planned as a companion volume to Arthur C. and David 
H. Bining’s Teaching the social studies in secondary 
schools (Abstract No. 1212). To supplement that vol- 
ume, the theory and practice of organizing the social 
studies are fully presented here. The first three chap- 
ters provide a general treatment of the construction of 
the curriculum and the organization of the materials of 
instruction; each of the following ten chapters is de- 
voted to a special social study, indicating its back- 
ground in the curriculum, its aims and objectives, ar- 
rangement and type of materials, and methods for 
evaluating results; the final three chapters treat of 
recent trends with reference to correlation and fusion 
courses, activity programs, and “core curriculums.” In- 
cluded with each chapter are questions for review and 
selected references of both books and articles. 

Though the authors “stress their opinion that there 
is no one best way of organizing the curriculum at the 
present time,” and suggest variations in practice as the 
situation warrants, they, nevertheless, provide an em- 
phasis by excellent presentation on the “unit” approach 
in the organization of materials. The implication is 
also made that method and organization of materials 
are of relative value, depending entirely upon the real- 
ization of the fundamental aims of education —ARMIN 
A. MANSKE. 


1214 
Boutwell, William D., and others. America prepares for 

tomorrow. (New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xvi + 612. 

$2.65.) The book is an effort to report the facts of 
the national defense program by discussing events 
abroad and the successive acts by which the United 
States has re-entered the arena of world affairs, the 
impact of World War II-on the United States, the 
emergency national defense organization, Congress at 
the double-quick, the President and his emergency 
powers, aid to the democracies, Monroe’s doctrine mu- 
tualized, categories of raw supplies needed for defense, 
our production plant, the story of agriculture, trans- 
portation, defense “boom” towns, our human resources, 
the economic aspects of defense, our armed forces, the 
role of state and local government, civil defense, the 
position of the American consumer, sitting on the price 
lid, education responds, protecting the economic wel- 
fare of the draftee, problems of propaganda and sabo- 
tage, women in national defense, and planning for the 
post-war society. 

Comment: An unusually useful work for the recent 
crop of “defense” courses which, however, needs to be 
supplemented by material covering the recent course 
of events.—J. S. Roucex. 


1215 
Contemporary Europe; a study of national, interna- 
tional, economic, and cultural trends: a symposium. 
(New York: Van Nostrand, 1941. Pp. xiv + 670. $5.) 
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Under the editorship of Joseph S. Roucek, 30 special- 
ists contributed to this book. They are associated with 
institutions as widely different in nature as Oklahoma 
A. & M., the United States Army, Smith College, and 
Harvard, and as widely divergent in age as the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Hofstra College. The intro- 
ductory chapters, which provide the background for 
the rest of the book, cover the settlements and peace 
efforts which followed World War I. 

The next 20 chapters deal with each of the European 
countries and their political, economic and cultural de- 
velopment, mainly, since 1918. One of these chapters 
covers “The Papacy in Post-war Europe.” The third 
section of the book, which presents the background of 
World War II, treats of the rise of new ideologies, 
science, technology, philosophy and religion, the arts, 
education and the social sciences and military strategy 
as conditioned by the geography of Europe. The final 
chapter is entitled, “The Second World War: Act 
Two.” 

Comment: Prof. Roucek, as editor, has done a good 
job of coordinating the various styles of writing of the 
several authors into one freely flowing treatment. One 
criticism of importance which might be leveled against 
the book, is the unevenness of the treatment of the 
various countries. For example, the section on Rou- 
mania ends with the assassination of Codreneau and 
the attainment of absolute power by King Carol while 
the section on Luxembourg carries on to the appoint- 
ment, by Hitler, of Gustav Simon as Provincial Gov- 
ernor. The book is well documented, with the foot- 
notes, as well as the general bibliographical references, 
at the end of each chapter. It is unique in its coverage 
of the international, national, political, economic, so- 
cial and cultural aspects of European history since 
1918.—Gray Truitr. 


1216 

Hellman, Florence S. Military training for national de- 

fense. (A.L.A. Booklist, Mar. 15, 1941, 37, Part II, 335- 

48. 25c; discount for quantities.) Important books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals are listed with annotations 
under the headings of: National Defense, The Army, 
The Navy, Military and Naval Aeronautics, Military 
and Naval Dictionaries, Military and Naval Uniforms 
and Insignia, and Military and Naval Magazines. For 
libraries with limited funds or interests, 25 titles have 
been starred as being of special importance —M.M.R. 


1217 

Kronenberg, Henry, ed. Programs and units in the so- 

cial studies. (Curr. Ser. No. 2; Washington, D. C.: 

Nat. Council for the Soc. Stud., N.E.A., 1941. Pp. vi 

+ 142. $1.50.) This is a sequel to the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies’ volume, The future of the 
social studies, and is intended to set forth curricular 
practices in various parts of the country. It does not 
seek to formulate ideal programs, but only to describe 
programs from which teachers and other curriculum 
makers can abstract items of interest. A few of many 
programs included for consideration are: Cleveland, 
Ohio: Public Schools, Grades I-XII, Illustrative Unit 
for Grade I on “The Home”; El Paso, Texas: Public 
Schools, Grades I-XII, Illustrative Unit for Grade III on 
“The Grocery Store”; Clayton, Missouri: Public Schools, 
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Grades K-XII, Illustrative Units for Grade IV on “Nor- 
way” and Grade XII on “Modern Medicine”; Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Public Schools, Grades I-XII, Illustrative 
Unit for Grade V on “Making a Living.” 

An examination of these programs reveals that so- 
cial studies teachers throughout the country are in 
their curricular setups seeking to adjust subject mat- 
ter to the storms and stresses of modern life-——Smnry 
N. BARNETT. 


1218 
Pittenger, B. F. Indoctrination for American democ. 

racy. (School and Soc., June 28, 1941, 53, 777-83.) 
This is an unmistakable plea for “deliberate indoctrina- 
tion for American democracy of children and youth in 
American Schools.” In so doing the author finds him- 
self at issue with John Dewey, Bode, and a host of other 
educators. 

This indoctrination should include, not only knowl- 
edge of American society, its history and its present 
forms and institutions, but also daily practice in living 
in a democratic school environment. But even more the 
author insists upon understandings, beliefs, and loyal- 
ties as the final step in preparation for full responsibility 
in an American democracy. To effect these ends, the 
author lists a number of indisputable concepts that 
merit inculcation as lasting and basic principles of 
American democracy. The author concludes that the 
justification for this indoctrination lies in two current 
realities: the self-propagandizing practices of the to- 
talitarian régimes abroad and the need for resistance 
to subversive activities at home. To meet these threats 
and to maintain American ideals and principles, citizen 
teachers may expect to be drafted and ordered to 
die just as are citizen soldiers, and treason within the 
ranks cannot be countenanced. —Sipney N. Barnett. 


1219 
Price, Maurice T. Do the social sciences teach college 
students to think on social issues? (Ed., My., 1941, 
61, 518-28.) Most of us “instead of thinking rationally 
and critically in the field” of social sciences, “are think- 
ing in bird-pecks of knowledge or opinion.” The tragic 
consequences of mass “education” in large classes are 
not limited to the stringing together of individual bird- 
pecks of knowledge and the gambling repetition of 
generalizations. The students who are a little more 
venturesome than others may make the most inordi- 
nate and fantastic applications of generalizations. They 
also show failure to reason carefully about the rela- 
tions between the single items and the generalizations 
recalled. When it comes to thinking upon civic issues 
and voting upon matters of national import, it is im- 
portant that one have a background of information, of 
principles or tentative principles, and of capacity in 
thinking. “If democracy is to survive, one of the 
qualities which will have to be developed is the ability 
to think consistently, incisively, and concretely, and to 
do so in terms of fundamental principles and certain 
basic ideas.”—J. S. Roucex. 


1220 
Progressive Education Association. Democratic educa- 
tion; suggestions for education and national defense. 
(Washington, D. C.: Amer. Council on Public Affairs, 
1940. Pp. 22. 25c.) In a remarkably powerful ex- 
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position of the nature of democracy in America today, 
the Progressive Education Association offers a series 
of suggestions for education and national defense. 

First, attention is focused upon the gravity of the 
current situation. Then the Association presents de- 
scriptions of nine areas where schools and communities 
can contribute to the defense of democracy in the edu- 
cation of children and youth, all of which form the basis 
for a program of Democratic Education for current use 
and in the future, namely: Education must help us 
understand America and the people of America. Educa- 
tion must help us understand what are the human and 
material resources of America and how this country 
uses them. Education must help us understand that 
democracy is on the march. Education must help us feel 
that we have a share, a part to play, a task to perform in 
national progress. Education must help us understand 
the values of the democratic way of life. Education 
must help us improve human relations and deepen 
our concern for the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. Education must help us to be the kind of 
world citizens needed in the interdependent world of 
today and tomorrow. Education must help us to have 
sound bodies and mentally healthy lives. Schools can 
develop programs to help us understand better the 
problems that democracy faces. 

The concluding paragraph merits reproduction even 
in so brief an abstract, and it is here set forth as a 
warning to those of us who fail to accept the challenge 
of the task ahead: “It is later than we think for the 
task ahead, and the opposition will not be easy to over- 
come. There will be appeasers in education ready to 
compromise with each and every group. There will be 
those who do not sense the crisis that democracy faces. 
There will be those more concerned with saving educa- 
tional institutions than with saving democracy. There 
will be defeatists, who see all the obstacles, and whose 
efforts rest with the sight of the difficulties. There will 
be verbalists, hesitant, cautious about taking action. 
There will be petty politicians more concerned with 
who does it than that it be done. There will be those 
whose first concern is self-protection, straddlers of is- 
sues, educational weathervanes turning with each puff 
of air. But there will be those who will accept this 
challenge and to them all our loyalty and support 
should be given. As Lewis Mumford says, ‘We are late; 
but we are not alone. With luck we may pull through 
if we abandon everything else and work fast, work re- 
lentlessly, work without reserve—for if Hitler wins, the 
night will come when no man may work.’”—Smney N. 
BaRNETT. 


See also abstracts 1182, 1183, 1201, 1236. 








STATISTICS, TESTS, AND 
MEASUREMENTS 





1221 
Brill, Richard G. The prognosis of reading achievement 
of the deaf. (Amer. Ann. Deaf, My., 1941, 96, 227-41.) 
Visual language tests have been developed and stand- 
ardized for the deaf. As they were designed to test 
the same ability as tests such as the New Stanford 
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Achievement Test, one method of validation is to cor- 
relate these two tests. The Visual Language Tests were 
given in 1935 and 1936, and the Stanford Achievement 
Test was given in 1940. The correlation is 87. 

The age of onset of deafness for subjects below six 
years of age had no effect on the amount of language 
learned in one year. This conclusion has also held true 
over a period of five years. 

In 1936, Keys and Boulware showed that a group of 
children whose hearing ranged from 40 to 79 per cent 
gained more in language in one year than a group rang- 
ing between 80 and 100 per cent, but the author of this 
article found that the partially deaf group after five 
years had no advantage over the severely deaf group. 
Innate intelligence may be more important for learn- 
ing than the amount of hearing, after the language has 
reached the complex stage——Henry D. RInsLanp. 


1222 
Cronbach, Lee J. The reliability of ratio scores. (Ed. 
and Psych. Meas., Jl., 1941, 1, 269-78.) Methods for 
computing the reliability of ratio scores, such as I. Q., 
A. Q., and per cent accuracy scores, are discussed. 

(1) The retest method, which has generally been 
used to determine the reliability of the I. Q. Inherent 
in this method are certain difficulties: (a) at least two 
parallel forms of the test must be constructed; (b) prac- 
tice effect cannot always be ruled out; (c) a coefficient 
obtained by the retest method may not be equally ap- 
propriate for all scores in a given population. 

(2) The split-half method, using the Spearman-Brown 
formula. For ratio scores, the assumption that two 
halves of a test may be added to form the whole, does 
not hold. 

(3) The Kuder-Richardson formula which is based 
upon a summation of the variance of the items com- 
posing the total score. Except in the special case where 
the denominator of the ratio is a constant for all stu- 
dents, this method is not applicable because a ratio 
score cannot be considered as composed of a sum of 
items. 

(4) The Holzinger formula for the reliability of ra- 
tios, which is valid only if the variation of scores in the 
denominator is small compared to the mean of the de- 
nominator for the given population. 

(5) A formula for the standard error of measure- 
ment of a ratio, related to the Holzinger formula and 
developed in this paper by Cronbach. This formula, as 
the Holzinger formula, is valid only if the variation of 
the denominator is small compared to its mean. The 
procedure is given for determining when this formula 
can be used. 

The author concludes that: within the same popula- 
tion, ratio scores, even if they are equal in size, may 
not be equally reliable; the standard error of measure- 
ment varies inversely with the size of the denominator; 
except for data where the variation of the denominator 
is small compared to its mean, a single reliability co- 
efficient for a ratio score is not meaningful—Samvue. 
H. FLOWERMAN. 


1223 
Cureton, Edward E. Minimum requirements in estab- 
lishing and reporting norms on educational tests. 
(Harvard Ed. Rev., My., 1941, 11, 287-300.) Norms 
for current standard tests are deficient because they 
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are not based on similar samples, and are expressed in 
different units (age-scores, percentiles, scaled scores) 
for different tests. This makes comparison of results, 
as in profiles, difficult. To eliminate this, renorming is 
required, which can be done by giving all tests to a 
“standard million” sample, or by norming very accu- 
rately an “anchor test” and equating all other tests to 
it using less complete samples. Necessary character- 
istics of such an anchor test are described. The ideal 
unit for reporting scores is considered. The author 
recommends a quotient of level-attained score divided 
by level-normal-for-age. The level-attained score is to 
be expressed as a percentage of the score attained by 
the average person at maturity. This statistical system 
resembles Courtis’ isochrons and Heinis’ personal con- 
stant. It requires determination of a zero-point for test 
ability—Lee J. CRONBACH. 


1224 

Dreese, Mitchell, and Mooney, Elizabeth. Interest in- 

ventory for elementary grades. (Washington, D. C.: 

Center for Psych. Service, George Washington Univ., 

1941. Pp. 17. 25c.) The interest inventory is designed 
to obtain an estimate of the general interests of a child 
of elementary school age. It may be used for diagnostic 
and guidance purposes. Form A, designed for use in 
the intermediate grades, includes 250 items. Four pos- 
sible responses to include liking, indifference, disliking, 
or unknown for each item are provided. In the selec- 
tion of items for the inventory a survey of the activities 
of elementary age children at school, at home, and in 
the community was made. Teachers in the school co- 
operated by observations, group interviews, and by 
having the children list activities in which they take 
part. Form A was standardized on 280 children of 
grades 4, 5, and 6. The majority of the group were 
American born, the two sexes were equally repre- 
sented, the group was average in intelligence, and it 
was predominantly suburban. Reliability in terms of 
constancy of responses when the inventory was given 
twice to a group of 50 children at an interval “of a few 
days” was 85 per cent. A manual of directions and 
scoring keys are provided.—C. L. Nemzex. 


1225 

Elliott, Edwin. Standardized tests used with the deaf. 

(Amer. Ann. Deaf, My., 1941, 86, 242-49.) One of the 
effective measures of research activity is the use of 
standardized tests. The author presents a classified 
arrangement of reports made in the past three decades, 
in which standardized tests were employed with the 
deaf. For each study are given the author, the title of 
the study, the publication, the test used, and the num- 
ber and type of subjects. There is a total of 82 titles, 
beginning with the year 1912 and including studies 
published in 1941—Henry D. Rrvsianp. 


1226 
Greene, E. B. Measurements of human behavior. (386 
4th Ave., New York: The Odyssey Press, 1941. Pp. 
xxi + 777. $3.50.) This volume is designed for use in 
courses in mental tests and measurements as offered 
by education and psychology departments. A wide 
range of materials is covered. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy is provided. The subject index also serves as a 
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There are three major divisions, under the titles: 
Basic Considerations; Instruments and Results; and 
Persistent Problems. The chapter headings include: 
Introduction; Varieties of Appraisals; The Interpreta- 
tion of Scores; Measures of Relationship; Measuring In- 
struments; Construction and Evaluation of Test Items; 
Factorial Analyses; Tests of Early Childhood; Measures 
of Achievement; Binet-type Scales; Group Intelligence 
Tests; Performance, Mechanical, and Motor Tests; 
Measurement in Fine Arts—Design; Measurement in 
Fine Arts—Literature and Music; Academic and Voca- 
tional Interests; Appraisals of Attitudes; Modes of Ad- 
justment—Free Association and Inventories; Modes of 
Adjustment—Conduct Measures, Observations, and 
Laboratory Methods; Modes of Adjustment—Evalua- 
tion of Methods and Results; Effects of Practice on Test 
Scores; Measurement of Growth and Senescence; 
Standard Deviation or Absolute Scaling; The Evalua- 
tion of Judgments; and Measurement of Native Dif- 
ferences——Davmw G. Ryans. 


See also abstracts 1125, 1129, 1150, 1165. 








VISUAL AND AUDITORY 
EDUCATION 


1227 

Bryans, W. R. Films and slides as aids in theory courses. 

(Jour. Engin. Ed., May, 1941, 31, 672-79.) Because of 
the limited market and because of the dilution of con- 
tent with entertainment, commercially available films 
have little or no value in engineering and other tech- 
nical courses. Many University departments make 
their own films. Animated-cartoon movies are par- 
ticularly adapted to machine kinematics. Experiments 
too complex for laboratory development may be pre- 
sented visually. To improve and speed up blackboard 
diagraming, outlines may be projected on a nucite 
(translucent) chalkboard from behind while the in- 
structor adds desired information. Solutions of as- 
signed problems may be put in the library for study 
after class, using 35mm. still film in a film reader. Inter- 
change of materials produced is being considered— 
Vicror C. SMIrH. 





1228 
Education by radio. (Calif. Jour. Sec. Ed., Apr., 1941, 

16, No. 4.) This symposium presents the problems 
of education by radio from many points of view. The 
purposes and procedures of program production are 
discussed by representatives of the commercial net- 
works, city school systems, and county offices of edu- 
cation. The educational values and uses of regular 
programs and of transcriptions are explored by per- 
sons actually in the field. The in-service training of 
teachers; preparation of pupils for listening; evaluation 
of broadcasts and the future of educational broadcasting 
are also discussed in this issue. 

There is common agreement that (1) radio has a 
variety of proven educational values, (2) radio is right- 
fully an aid to instruction but will not supplant the 
teacher, (3) many school systems, through cooperative 
planning and study, are solving the most difficult prob- 
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lems in the effective use of audio-aids; (4) the improve- 
ment of radio education will come only as a result of 
constructive efforts by educators.—Don Harrison. 


1229 
Essentials of visual efficiency. (South Royalton, Vt.: 

Distinguished Service Foundation of Optometry, 1940. 

Pp. 68. Single copy, 25c, 10 copies, $2.) It is surpris- 
ing that the detection and correction of visual defects 
have not been given more widespread attention. Vision 
plays a dominant part in acquiring an education and in 
the fullest enjoyment of life. 

Daily observation by the teacher is a better guide to 
the existence of visual difficulties than is the occa- 
sional brief testing by a visiting examiner. This is a 
simple manual to aid the teacher and administrator in 
carrying out a continuing visual survey. The content 
includes, (1) Influencing factors, (2) Conserving sight, 
(3) Daylighting of rooms, (4) Artificial lighting, (5) 
Desks and posture, (6) Color schemes, (7) Ratios of 
normal and defective eyes, (8) Modern visual inspec- 
tion. 

An addendum discusses briefly the importance of 
visual factors in safety education—Don Harrison. 


1230 
Tower Hill School Staff, Wilmington, Del. A school uses 
motion pictures. (Vol. IV, No. 3, Series II—Motion 
pictures in ed., Washington, D. C.: Amer. Council on 

Ed., 1940. Pp. viii + 120. $1.) The above is the first of 
a series of reports from centers cooperating with the 
Motion Picture Project of the American Council on 
Education in a three-year evaluation of the role of 
motion pictures in general education. The Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, presents its conclusions 
after having subjected its student body to a compre- 
hensive presentation of films in social studies, science, 
English, art and in other subjects. 

The staff of the school found as follows: (1) that 
motion pictures will contribute immeasurably to the 
attainment of objectives set for the school, viz., critical 
thinking, cooperation, appreciation, physical and men- 
tal health, expression; (2) that motion pictures are 
educational forces because they create illusions of real- 
ity, emotionalize and dramatize content, highlight and 
reorganize experiences. 

A number of important procedural suggestions in the 
use of motion pictures in the schoolroom are included 
in the report—Sipney N. Barnett. 


1231 
Wheeling, Katherine E., and Hilson, Jane A. Audio- 
visual materials for junior and senior high school 
reading. (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1941. Pp. 98. 
$1.25.) This booklet is an outgrowth of two earlier 
publications entitled Illustrative material for high 
school literature, issued in 1923 and 1930 respectively. 
The present work suggests audio-visual materials to 
be used as enrichment for the appreciation of the 
classics. The suggestions include motion pictures, post- 
cards, pictures, film strips and slides, records, bibli- 
ographies, and bi graphical data. These are listed in 
connection with each of 76 writers whose works are 
familiar to high school readers. The writers are listed 
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ers of suggested materials are indicated by a keyed 
list. Costs are indicated in some cases. 

Comment: Teachers of literature who are desirous 
of securing materials for the enrichment and vitaliza- 
tion of the study of the classics, should find this book- 
let to be helpful—Ropney Curve. 


See also abstracts 1108, 1158, 1162, 1164. 








VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


1232 
Proffitt, Maris M. Trends in industrial arts. (Pamph. 

No. 93; Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 

1940. Pp. 20. 5c.) Many changes have taken place 
in the industrial arts. The industrial arts work has 
been taken out of the basement where it was poorly 
housed and put into a well-lighted and cheerful room, 
offering housing facilities conducive to good work. 

The early group of boys were over-age and regarded 
as school failures, while the present group represents 
a cross section of the school enrollment, in which some 
girls are included, and whose ability to achieve success 
in school has been established. 

There is an increase in the number of materials in 
which pupils work; namely, thin metal, art metal, elec- 
trical materials, materials for home repairs, paints and 
varnishes, cement, clay, leather, photographic mate- 
rials, textiles, and many others. There is a difference 
in the kinds of pupil activities carried on in industrial 
arts. There is a movement to extend pupil experiences 
beyond the school walls, as is evidenced by visits to 
observe industry at work, by activities carried on in 
school clubs and shop projects continued in the home 
workshop, and by competitive contests in the opera- 
tion of model boats and airplanes. Well-organized in- 
struction in industrial arts today is in accord with the 
philosophy and principles underlying the experience 
curriculum.—R. A. HINDERMAN. 





1233 

Reid, C. T. What the aircraft industry expects of the 

engineering college. (Jour. Engin. Ed., Mar., 1941, 31, 

640-72.) A survey of occupational opportunities in 
the engineering division of Douglas Aircraft Company 
disclosed greatest need for workers in the jobs of: pro- 
duction design, drafting and checking; tracing, blue- 
print and record work; and administration, supervision 
and liaison functions. There is little need in the follow- 
ing classifications: preliminary design and develop- 
ment; aerodynamics; stress analysis and structural de- 
sign; and weight analysis and control—R. M. BeLLows. 


1234 
Winterfield, Iva, and staff of Omaha Technical High 
School Library. The shop’s library; material useful 
for elementary training. (A.L.A. Booklist, Mar. 1, 
1941, 37, Part Two, 301-14. Also available as a reprint, 
25c.) “Publications included are as simple as is con- 
sistent with the subject matter covered, and the classi- 
fications only those found in the usual technical school. 


alphabetically from Addison to Wordsworth. Publish- Aeronautics has been covered in another list. 
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Annotations are both descriptive and critical. Pe- 
riodicals in the field and additional sources of material 
are listed. A publishers directory is given —M.M.R. 


See also abstracts 1118, 1209. 
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1235 

Fifteen poets. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xiv 

+ 503. $1.45.) This book contains samples—about 1,000 
lines by each poet—of the best work of the great mas- 
ters of English poetry, preceded by biographical notes 
and short, signed essays of appreciation. As far as pos- 
sible, Fifteen poets is intended to serve “as a link be- 
tween the normal type of anthology and the complete 
works of the poets.” The poets included are: Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tenny- 
son, Browning, and Arnold.—M.M.R. 


1236 
King, Rufus G., Jr. You and L. (Washington, D. C.: Na- 

tional Home Lib. Foundation, cl1940. Pp. xii + 84. 

15c.) Though men differ in color, ways of life, and 
beliefs, we are all human beings, sharing human good- 
mess and decency, here together in our small earth 
which we did not choose and cannot fully understand. 
Man gains nothing and loses all that he calls dear 
through war. Differences in racial background, ideals, 
or economic interest are problems crying for the ap- 
plication of human intelligence. 

It is not enough to hope that time or our leaders of 
the church will eventually give us a better world. The 
author suggests that each one of us “standing alone 
with one human voice and one human heart . . . pledge 
himself to face his neighbor as a man and to trust him 
if he will face you in return.” Such individuals who 
offer covenants of peace to their fellowmen can identify 
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themselves by wearing a white armband, especially on 
Christmas Day. If such a mass peace movement fails, 
nothing is lost except faith, and the essential goodwill 
of the other man.—M.M.R. 


1237 
Kozlenko, William, comp. One hundred non-royalty 

radio plays. (New York: Greenberg, 1941. Pp. xviii 

+ 683. $4.25.) “Here are presented scripts suitable for 
study, production, and reading. They have been written 
by many of our best-known radio writers. . . . Included 
in this book are experimental, documentary and edu- 
cational scripts; plays based on biography, science, lit- 
erature; comedies, dramas, fantasies; and poetic, his- 
torical and holiday plays.” Any strictly amateur group 
may produce the plays as a non-commercial radio 
broadcast without permission or royalty payment, 
making necessary copies of the script. Permission for 
any form of non-amateur presentation must be obtained 
from the publisher. 

In the preface the compiler discusses the nature of 
the radio play, its sponsorship, and future development. 
The editor states that his choice of material has been 
“more representative than selective.” Sherman H. 
Dryer, radio director, University of Chicago, discusses 
the value of the collection and of the radio play in an 
introduction. 

Included among the plays are William Saroyan’s “A 
Special Announcement”; Lord Dunsany’s “Two Bottles 
of Relish”; Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “Luck”; Hallie Flana- 
gan’s “Arena”; as well as many others. 

A glossary of radio terms and a directory of “Sign 
Language of Radio Studios,” compiled by Eugene W. 
Moore, interpret radio’s technical communication lan- 
guage for the amateur. 

Comment: This is the first large collection of worth- 
while radio play material to be made available in one 
volume, and it should be useful for radio clubs, ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, colleges, radio work- 
shops, camps, and radio stations —M.M.R. 


Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Education Abstracts was started in February, 1936, 
by Norman J. Powell and associates of New York, 
under the title of Educational Abstracts. The publica- 
tion and its assets were offered first to Beta Chapter 
and later to Phi Delta Kappa in the fall of 1937. 
Upon the recommendation of Beta Chapter, of which 
Powell is a member, and the national research com- 
mittee, the national executive committee accepted 
the gift. This action was confirmed by the national 
council in December, 1937, and provision was made 
to underwrite the publication to the extent of $2,000 
a year, an underwriting which was continued by the 
council of 1939. The acceptance of the gift and the 
substantial support given to it by two successive na- 
tional councils were based upon the belief that the 
publication of Education Abstracts offered an oppor- 
tunity for service in the field of education and upon 


the hope that the publication would, in a comparatively 
short time, become self-supporting. 

There is ample reason to believe that the publica- 
tion of Education Abstracts has been in the nature of 
a very real service to American education. Such com- 
ments as the following are not uncommon: “This is 
a much-needed service and I think one of the finest 
in the field. I am hoping that Phi Delta Kappa will 
not drop it.” “Education Abstracts fills a definite 
need. The whole plan of operation has been very satis- 
factory from my point of view.” “Since I first ex- 
amined a copy of Education Abstracts in Atlantic 
City in 1938 I have become more and more convinced 
that this project is of great value to the teaching pro- 
fession.” “I think you should secure at least 10,000 
patrons. Personally, my students and I like it very 
much.” 
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OF CONCERN TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


The statistics as to receipts, expenditures, and circu- 
lation show clearly the publication is, at the present 
time, only partially self-supporting. A complete sum- 
marization of expense and income is presented in the 
accompanying tables for the information of members 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The circulation statistics reveal 
a situation which may well cause some disappointment 


PAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 
January, 1938, to October, 1941 





1940 
Vol. 5° 


529 
638 
678 
716 
731 
722 
739 
779 
760 
794 
794 


1941 
Vol. 6 


671 
702 
722 
722 
725 
718 
718 
716 
693 


1938 
Vol. 3 


1939 
Vol. 4 





696 
771 
767 


736 
764 





in regard to the way in which Education Abstracts has 
been received by prospective subscribers. Various 
types of promotional efforts have been carried on from 
time to time and at considerable expense. There has 
been continuous reference to Education Abstracts in 
THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN; exchange ads have been 
run in The Journal of Educational Sociology over a 
two-year period; and direct mail soliciation for sub- 
scribers from selected groups has been undertaken 
from time to time. The return in the form of subscrip- 
tions from these various efforts has not been par- 
ticularly gratifying. 


ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
May, 1941 


Individual Subscribers 

Miscellaneous Institutions and Companies 
College and University Libraries 

High School Libraries 

Public Libraries 

Government Agencies 

Chapter Subscriptions 

TOTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Free Copies to Abstractors and Exchange 
TOTAL MAILING LIST 


Perhaps it is too much to expect that a publication 
such as Education Abstracts would become self-sup- 
porting in so short a time. It is not an inexpensive 
publication nor does it have a popular appeal. It is 
specialized in character and designed to serve a par- 
ticular type of interest, namely, that of the professional 
educator who wishes to keep informed on current edu- 
cational literature. Similar publications in other fields 
ae known to have had like experiences during their 
early years and to have required support other than 
the normal income from subscriptions. The experi- 


STATEMENT OF FINANCES 
November 1, 1937, to October 31, 1941 
RECEIPTS 
Grants 
P. D. K. Research Fund 
Phi Delta Kappa 


$1,244.43 
7,000.00 


$ 8,244.43 
Subscriptions 
From Norman J. Powell 


10.50 $10,819.26 


Sales—Bound Volumes and Individ- 
ual Copies 


165.52 1,024.17 





$20,087.26 


DISBURSEMENTS 


$8,592.03 
6,107.79 
1,231.34 
151.75 
287.30 
446.86 
439.17 
420.01 


Publication—Printing 
Editorial and clerical 

Postage and express 

Binding 
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ence of Education Abstracts is not an uncommon one 
for publications of its type. 

For the guidance of the Nineteenth National Coun- 
cil meeting in Chicago in December, your replies to 
the questionnaire below are requested. (Questionnaire 
not intended as a cut-out.) This issue of THE Put 
DELTA KaPPAN includes a reprint of a complete issue 
of Education Abstracts for your study and evaluation. 





1. Does Education Abstracts appear to you per- 
sonally as a useful educational tool? If not, why 
not? If so, in what way? 

2. What suggestions do you have for improv- 
ing it? 

3. Are you a regular reader? Are you a sub- 
scriber? Do you read a library copy? 

4. Do you feel that Phi Delta Kappa should 
continue to publish Education Abstracts as a 
service to professional education, with continuing 
financial and other support as needed? 

5. Would Education Abstracts be useful to you 
if published regularly as part of THE PH DELTA 
KaAPPAN? Would you prefer that type of expan- 
sion for THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN? 

6. Do you feel that publication of Education 
Abstracts should be discontinued by Phi Delta 
Kappa in order that funds may be used for other 
projects? 

Please send replies to Education Abstracts, 

Homewood, Illinois 
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